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| Au nations | have an origin, true or fa- 
bulous, to which they recur ; but the origin 
ol the Indians is loſt in the obſcurity of time, 1 


and ſimple conjectures are the only proofs 


left, upon this head, as well : as be W 


others of a ſimilar nature. p |; 


The ancients eſteemed the Indians as the 
. primitive inhabitants of this earth: appear- 


ances warrant the opinion; which, however, * 


tru th cannot demonſtrate. | We have every 
reaſon to believe, that the d firſt. children of 


nature were entitled to her peculiar care: 
db = =—=_—_ 
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8 INTRODUCTION. 


er the Gen regions of the north, nor 
the burning ſands of Lybia, were the cradle 
ſhe choſe for mankind. It was indiſpenſible 
that the ſoil where they firſt exiſted ſhould, 
without their labour, abundantly provide for 
their ſubſiſtence; for, doubtleſs, they were not 
doomed to gain their bread with the {weat of 
their brow. 

India alone ſhows the traces of primitive fe- 
cundity : the barrenneſs of the other parts of 
the globe has been conquered by induſtry ; ; 
therefore the palm of ſeniority is due to the 
Indians; which may alſo be juſtified from the 
teſtimony of Hebrew writers, where it is ſaid, 
that the Piſon, the Tigris, the Ganges, and the 
Euphrates, have their ſource in the terreſtrial 
Paradite. | 
| I know that many eminent men in the 
Jearned world, ſuch as Meſſrs. Linnie and 
Bailly, have placed the origin of mankind in 
Siberia , from whence they have pretended 

, | chat 
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that by ſucceſſive emigrations, they have 


ſpread over the face of the whole earth. 
Among different reaſons in ſupport o this 
aflertion, they fay it is the only country: that 

naturally produces. corn, the firſt nouriſhment 


- 
J 


of civilized ſociety. nico Aras 


This aſſertion might have ſome foundation, | 
if corn could be eſteemed a neceſſary food for | 


our ſubſiſtence; but it is evident it was not : 


| made uſe of in a ſtate of nature, as it W 
previous preparations, Which could not ot then 


be given. Even in our days the greater part of 


mankind live without bread; arid rice, Wich 


is the principal food of the Aliaties, ſeems” 


more adapted to the primitive race; * at the 


fame time, Siberia is not the only countty 


where corn "grows without cultivation * 


ſimilar phenomenon is "ſeen in Sicily.” Nei!“ 


ther is the appearance of hitre, From Which 
"3 


Mr. Bailliy pretends to draw a proof, in fa 


vour of Siberia's being habitable, more con- 


b 2 


cluſive 
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cluſive: the mountains of India and Pegu, 
which, from their form, ſituation, and preci- 
pices, are abſolutely uninhabitable, contain | 
more nitre than parts of the world which are 
fertile, and agreeably ſituated, In Europe 
the carth contains as much nitre as there is in 
Aſia, becauſe it is natural to that element; 


but it does not diſcoyer itſelf without a long 


and briſk fermentation, which the heat of In- 


dia facilitates, and the cold ſeaſons i in Europe 
do not permit, 5 

Without pretending to ſolve this Jearned 
queſtion, it 1s indubitable, that the traces of 


the moſt diſtant antiquity are to be found | 


among che Indians; and that the firſt ſparks 


of reaſon ought to ſhine in thoſe chmares > Der 
cauſe the intellectual faculties are only 1 unfolded . 


in the ſilence of philoſophical reſearches. Be- 


ſide, it is certainly known, that all nations 
drew from hence the | elements of their know- 


| ledge, and that Pythagoras quitted Greece to a 


ſtudy 


(Hd 
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ſtudy under the Brachinwan: AC: that time 
eſteemed the moſt enlightened of men. | Bac | 


chus, Semiramis, Seſoſtris, Alexander, and 


many before them, would never have carried 


their arms into India, if they had not been at- 


trated by the fame of the country. Men do 


not fly a thouſand leagues from their native 


foil, and. fac rifice two hundred thouſand of 3 


their fellow creatures, to. gain an uncultivated 


and ſavage nation: beſide, long before the 


æra of thoſe famous conquerors, all nations re- 


paired to India for inſtruction and riches... 


Before Rama propagated his tenets fa ; 


epocha which goes back more than 4800 


years), the Indians were AS learned as they b 


are their fables, and facred writings, are 


| proofs, 1 we obſerve the pagodas of Salcette, 

| > Yelloura, the petrefactions of Trevicaru, "IP Flores 
we e ſhall go back to times far diſtant; and if, 

we conſult the Indian traditions, that the ſea, 

once waſhed the e foce of Guns, who, knows Y 
how 
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how many ages may have elapſed ſince its re- 
treat? | (boa 
2 The Indians, however, aſſert, that the 
mountain Marou, ſituated in the north, was / 
the habitation of the antient penitents; which, 
as Mr. Bailly obſerves, ſeems to indicate an 
_ emigration from the north to have ſpread itſelf 
over India; but at what time did they deſcend 
from the mountains of 'Thibet ? | 

India, in its ſplendour, gave religion and 
laws to other nations ; ; Egypt and Greece are | 
indebted to the Indians both for their fables and 
their philoſophy. 

It will, no doubt, create ſurpriſe, to behold Ip 
a nation celebrated in antiquity, fallen into i g- 
| norance and contempt ; ; yet how could it be 
- avoided; and is not its actual Nate a neceſſary 
| conſequence of its ſituation ? An opulent coun- 
try, where every thing contributes to the de. 
fire of mankind, will ſoon become the bloody 5 
cheatre of war: ſuch has been the fate of In- 


4 Its annals con not fail of being inte- 5 


reſting; but in the impoſſibility of finding ne- 
ceſſary materials for ſuch a work, we are al- 
moſt always reduced to conjecture. Howe- 
ver, to give my readers a juſt idea of a people 
ſo worthy to be known, I have faithfully col- 


lected the ſcattered anecdotes neceſſary to 


prove the revolutions they have undergone at 
different periods. I have principally confined 


myſelf to give an account of their religion, 


manners, actual cuſtoms, and ſacred writings ; 


N becauſe in them, there is every reaſon to be- 


lieve their hiſtory i is allegorically contained. 
I am, however, ſenſible how difficult i it is 
to give an exact and preciſe account of their re- 


ligious worſhip: the ceremonies and particu- 


lar opinions of each people that inhabit the 


peninſula on this ſide the Ganges ſhould be 
_ deſeribed; but, even then, the work would 
be imperfect; becauſe the fame. city, tribe, and 
people, ſubmitting to the ſame ws, cuſ- 
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toms, and celebrating the ſame feſtivals, dif- 
fer about the precedence of their gods. oy 


have endeavoured, as much as poſſible, to catch 


their ideas, in order to form their hiſtory. 


They acknowledge in common the ſame 


principal deities, and under the fame names, 


ſuch as Brama, Vichenou, and Chiven: they 


alſo univerſally agree in opinion concerning 


the ſoul, and the different tranſmigrations from 


one body to another ; and equally hold facred | 


| the books which are fard to contain the princt- 


ples of their religion.” 

The errors of all nations are cauſed by the 
forgetting of their original language: ; when * 
once falls into diſuſe, the interpreters give it 
the finiſhing ſtroke, and make it unintelligi- 


ble. In the expoſitions which the Bramins 


of each country have made of their original fa- 


cred books, they have introduced abſurd and 


ridiculous fables, preſuming they would be | 
agreeable to thoſe to whom they were related. 5 a 


From 


1NTRODUCTION. is” * 


From thence ariſes the difference of opinion on 


the birth, the ation, and names, even of the 


principal deities 3 ; the great difference of their 


feſtivals and Ceremonies z the infinite multi- 
rude of. IOW TM gods, demi-gods, and ſaints; | 
which, like the facred animals of Egypt, are 
celebrated and worſhi pped! in one place, while | 


they are deſpiſed or unknown in another. | 
Notwithſtanding this, the Indian fage i is no 


jdolator : he diſregards the fables related by the 
Bramins, to amuſe the weakneſs of the x peo- 


ple: he adores one univerſal, ſupreme and in- 


: finite being; and when he is aſked a deſerißf- 


tion, replies without heſitation, « Itis as dif. 


0? « ficult for me to deſcribe the deity, as it is 


for you to perſonify i} voice with which | 
6 you ſpeak, or che ſound of a a bell; we hear 
4. them in like manner, all nature announ 8 


I .. a. 2 S 


4e ces a ſup preme being, without a poſſib 


4 of definition, or r eee under a rea 
0 dare. 7 
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If, in the preſent work, I cannot go back 
to the origin o of the Indians, the reſearches will 
eve to prove the firſt progreſs, of the arts and 
ſciences, and the different revolutions: they 
have experienced they will alſo prove the in- 
fluence of theſe ancient people over their neigh- 
bours, and help to the deciſion of a problem 


hitherto imagined impoſſible to be ſolved, 


namely, whether the Chaldeans, the Egyp- 
tians,,.' &c. received their learning from the 
Indians, or the Indians fram chem. 3 

| bare ee my 7 enen to ma · 


44 


me . en awd had. mac de, i in hot | 
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parts where I travelled. It is 8 With pleaſure I. 


acknowledge that without. the. information of. 
Mr. Martin, ancient counſellor of the Indies, and 5 


from his unwearied purſuits, during my reſi⸗ 


dence in India, I. ſhould have given a very im- 


perſect account of the Ons ms of the Indians. ; 
3 was 


— 


. 
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] was not leſs favoured by accidents; I had the 
pretended tranſlation of the Fzour Vedam, 
which is in the roval library J had it read to 
2, learned but enthuſiaſtic Bramin, and as the 
work did not equal the idea he withed to give 
me of hs religion, he thou ght hitmſelf . 


to unveil 1 its myſteries. 
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INDIAN S, OR ax ABRIDGEMENT 
OF THEIR MYTHOLOGY. 


TYTHOLOGY / 1s — to che | 
majority of readers, as at th firſt glance 1 

it appears only to deſeribe à ſeries of in- 
coherent abſurdities, which ſeem to Proceed | 


more from a heated imagination, than an en- 
lightened underſtanding ;- yet, however weak 
we may ſuppoſe the human mind, it is Rl 
averſe to — chat, in all times ard places, 

4 — B it 
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. it was meant to be trifled with by thote mon- 
ſtrous fables, whoſe only recommendation to 
be credited aroſe from their extravagance. 

More favourable opinions have been given * 

ehiloſoptiers who have applied themſelves 

| 5 the ſtudy of thoſe fables: they have diſcovered 

| them to be ſo many ingenious allegorics, under 

which truth and wiſdom reſide.” This opinion 
| ſeems to be more peculiarly well founded 
with reſpect to the Indians, as their taſte for 
allegory has been Jeng knowl. It is under 

i this myſterious veil that they have diſguiſed the © 

| hiſtory of their great men deified, and of thoſe 

; terrible revolutions, of which the globe we In- 

habit ſtill preſerves the marks. ib 

| Like the Egyptians, the Greeks, and Ro- 

mans, they acknowledge an infinity of deities; 

which, in the principle, forms but one; the 
others have proceeded from different names gi- 
ven to the divinity. It was ſoon forgot they, 
belonged to the fame being, and from that mo- 
ment they were conſecrated to repreſent Giffe-! 
rent deities. r 0 9 6 „0 
5 he Gates 3 * principal, 0 Revs 
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Chiven, and Vichenou, WhO are but one: 
which kind of trinity is chen called Trimourti, 2 
or Fritvam, and n the re-uriion of thres 
powers. 1 
This tenet Gd to hah 3 univer- 
 fally in India, here they adored but one divi- 
nity, who re-unitad the three attributes 
| thoſe of creation, preſervation, and deſtruction 3 
but, in proceſs of time, they: perſonified each 
attribute, and made three gods, whoſe diſtin | 
powers were expreſſed in an allegorical manner; 
thus, the omnipotence of God was deſcribed 
by the act of creation ; his providence, by that 
of preſervation; ang his = 25 that of 45 
tren. 610 it | 
The generalit 4 of Toda ans a one hs 
theſe three divinities; - but ſome learned 982 
beſide this worſhip, alſo addreſs their prayers to 
chechires united: their repreſentation is to be ſeen 
in” many pagodas; under that of human fi- 
gures, with three heads; which, on the coaſt 
of Orixa, they call Satiharabrama ;Tiritnour- 
| thi on the. Coromandel coaff;—and, I 
yam, in the Samſcroutam dialect. There are 
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even temples entirely conſecrated to this kind 


ö of trinity; ſuch as that of Parpenade, on the 
1 Coromandel coaſt, in the kingdom of Travan- 
i court, where the three gods are worſhipped in 


1 the form of a ſerpent with a thouſand heads. 
=_ - The feaſt of Anandavourdon, which they 


| celebrate to their honour on the eve of the full 
| moon, in the month of Pretachi, or October, 
| always draws a great number of people 


i | which would not be the caſe, if thoſe that 


| came were not adorers of the three powers 
{ te united. g 
| | Vichenou himſelf 3 is worſhipped under- wthel 
li Fe attributes, in his temple of Tercovelour, 
i and bears the name of I ang 

| ARTICLE 8 
=: ot 0 BOWER 4 90 


tex ba 


638 notwithſtanding he; 1s; EE 
Gol the creator , has wieter PFs ort 


* et. ti 
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Ter 

| He is alle en by the names of Bryhma, Brahma, 

| | : Bramma, Birma, Birm, Brema: all theſe names are written 
1 : 

Ti the fame ee, and difler re au dhe e 4 
f 1 - "I; 
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thip, or followers *, but the Bramins, FR 
account of their rig. addreſs prayers to hin 
every morning, and perfotrn che cr _ My « 
Sandivanc to kis honour. * | 3s POLE, e og 
Pride was the cauſe of his Aſia grace. 91 
beds "Himſelf he was equal to C hives, 
becauſe he had the power of creation: "F6r 
which' reaſon, he. pretcnded® to have the Pre- 
emmence of Vich env, whom hEgrievoully 
inſulted. The latt üer Won Be N e anda. 
tertible combit enſued between them; the 8% 
fell from the Armament: the Andons i+biitft, 
and tlie earth tremBled. 9% he Deverkels; ruck 
with fear, hut their r 2 and, in the excels 
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We tead my the ade 880 Mr. de Wieck ulgerer 


to be made, of the myſteries; of the gemplag of Cheginguem, 
(during the time be commanded, in this p a oda, wich: the 


„ French had tuftted into à fort) that ae former tiolgs, 
ac temples the ſame us 5 auc Vichenou, aud ums cy 
"þ to 


Alpped ſeparately ; hut the. f N "of the vo. laſt havi 
made 5 ole, e fed the temples and e 


+ According to the- San; 48 theOvifible 
world it is compoſed v of one ſung one. .4rth,/ plancts,jand 
ſtars ; the whole is ſurrounded with a round and very, thiek 
ſhell, The Anddens are innumerable, and Tanger DRE upon 
another, very much in the wander of piling e dT 3 


- 
bo ak _ 


1 


: eye; and, during a thouſand years, he ſearchel 


6 SONNERAT's V.O.Y AGES, 
of their affliction, went to find Devendren, 


who. conducted them ta Calaifſon x. They 
prayed the Lord to ſupport chem EY * God, 


who is diffuſed into all fouls, as oil is. diffuſed 
into a, grain of gengeli 1, felt what -the 
Deverkels, ſuffered. He appeared before. the 
eombgtants, under the form of a column of fire, 


1 Which: had no end; the ſight of this column | 


appealed their anger; and, to terminate their 
difference, they agreed together, that he who 


coyld find the foot. or ſummit of the column, 


ſhould, be acknowledged the fuperior god. 
Vichenou took the form of a wild boar, and 
with his tuſks made holes in the earth, Which 
penetrated as far as Padalon & > he traverſed 


—— ——— — — 


a thouſand. cadens & in the twinkling of an 


in this manner, without finding the foot of the 
column. At length, quite tired, he returned, 
Tag i did not. och the BREE, from. when = 


„ Calaiſſon, n „ e e 
: 0:4: Gengeli, a ſmall grain, from which I Lag i ex- 
erer r en 

2 Paddlony a eounary/ lover u chan the ee. Ae 
8 Three lengües make u cdjõj,n . 2910 
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departed, withqut much difficulty :* then ac 
knowledging the power of the , he 
4dr ed his prayers to him. „ e 
Brouma was not more fortunate in his ſearch Th 
arab ſummit: — he aſſumed the figure of a 
bird called Annon * and, in aft inſtant, raiſed” | 
bimſelf two thouſand eaden in tiie air. It 
this manner, he unſucceſsfully! flew for a 
hundred thoufand years; When, finding his 
ſtrengeh failing, tid. not able to fly any more, 
he reflected on his imprudence, and acknow- 
ledged the Lord. God, to prove him, let fall 
the flower of Caldeir ; Brouma received it in 
his hands, and as the flower had the faculty of 
ſpeaking, it deſired Brouma to give it its ber- 
iy: —Broutna wiſhed the flower ſhould accom- 
pany am to b N in order to prove he 


— „% „ 


ally | had | the . ee to maintain it [3 
Vichenous ing. that the flower of C Caldeir, 


R 


1 
% 


——— hs on I — 


* A kind of ſwan, on which: Nene bass! * MT 
* Oaldeir: ; this tree 1 known in the Ifle of 9 — by 

| the name of Vaquors. | M. De Biffon calls it the Aber 
Indecent, by reaſon of ſome roots,- retembling che meiabtur ? 


Lirile, which project from the trunk. . 
8 9 wth | 
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which he brought, Was a: witneſs. . The 
flower anſtwered only, Z:? but before 
the word was out of its mouth, the column 
burſt, the Achtequedjams * vomited blood, and 
the clouds were burm. God appeared in che 
midſt of the column, and gave a ſmile, like 
that which he gave when he deſtroyed the 
Tirobourons : then Vichengu caſt, himſelf 
at his feet, and gave praiſes unto the Lord: 

| Chiven, touched with his repentance, pardon- 
ed him his fault, alid e upon him ſe- 
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| Brouma became b Chiren curſed- 

| biks. and aſſured him, that becauſe he had 

' lied, he ſhould never have temples on the earth, 

| nor poutche ||; and as for the: Howgr of Cale | 
is ak 1 6 ood et eat oe to 
| | | 8: + WV 
f | "+ They are eiv ng epi, tht ſippote the world. Dh 
Ct | 1 
[| = 7 Three forts of gold, filver, "and © iron, yo IP the 48. 
1 | kourers, who plagued the Deverkels, reſided. Ode {mile ef 

Chiven reduced theſe three forts to aſliees 


1 EN favours. . 6. i 29 ; Aa A 8 
| 3 


} C / Ra IDS. . , - FRE] 
is | ally to the gods, Vide, Particular Ceremonies of the "Gap 
= toos, 15 3, C. * 
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der; ke told bim. it ſhould never r be ui in 
bis te mples “. IV 5 21. 
Brouma recovering, 3 . "a | 
and caſt himſelf at Chiven's feet, imploring 
his mercy. , As the goodneſs of God is infinite, 
Chiven had pity on the penitent, and pardon- | 
ed him : + Your pride“, ſaid he, has made 
5s you loſe the poutche; but, as a favour, in 


« conſequence. of your repentance, the cere- 
4 nes of the Bramins ſhall be devoted to 


you. In pronouncing theſe laſt words, 


he diſappeared. 1 | | 
It is in memory of this tg etins of 
Chiven, taat the Indians celebrate the famous 
feaſt of Paornomi, in the en of Tirouna- 
mal ey. No | 
Brouma fed Sande et D * | 


the ſciences, and harmony +. She was born in 


. 77 

— wi 3 \ . re — 
»The Caldeir is 1550 by the Indians i in All the ceremonies. 
made i in honour of Pollear, | e and . 
ur never in thoſe of Chiyen.; . | '4 
+ Zome hiſtorians, who have wrote on the lee myt tha- 

logy and its origin, have ſuppoſed Brama and d . 


were the 5 ame as Abraham the * and his wiſe Sarah. 
They 
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the ſea of milk, while the Deverkels, and the 
Achourers were getting the amourdon out of 
it. She is alſo the goddeſs of languages: they 
invoke her to make children ſpeak, and do the 
ſame in the ſchools, when they learn to read 
„ and to write ; but ſhe has no temple. They re- 
; [ | preſent her holding an Indian book in one hand, 

and playing on an inſtrument, which they call 


| So min one greet rt) 
— - a g — 
— ——— — —— K 1 
* 


eee eee 


Kinneri :—one is the emblem of ſcience, and 
the other of harmony. 5 
This fable ſe:ms to deſcribe the total deſ- 
truction of the ſect of Brouma. We have alrea- 
dy faid, that the deſtruction of this ſect was 
the cauſe of the re-union of thoſe of Chiven 


—_ 


—— 


and Vichenou : : it is in commemoration of this 
event, that in ſome temples, where they wor⸗ 
- ſhip the divinity under the name of Sangara 
| Naraienn, which means Chiven and Viche- | 


* 


They have been led to believe this, not only from the reſem- 
| blunce of the name of Abraham to that of Brama, but by the 
true fignifica'i ion of that of Saraſouadi, the termination of 
4x Souadi be: ng only to mark the feminine, as if we were to ſay, | 
1 Mrs. 'Sarab. I ſhould think a definition ſo vague as a reſem9 
| | blance of nan e, is not much to bt credite1, Brama being more 
| 


rpc a ee TR LENS gs 
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ancient in the Indian 9 than Abrabam is i in Gene. Nee. 
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1 that the deity i is rep reſented 3 dl ite; | 
and half blue, to expreſs the re-union of theſe 
gods, who make only one. However, as thoſe 
Broumaniſts who eſcaped the general malic re 
entered into the ſect of Chiven, they hays 
feig gned that Brouma had repented. 

 Broutila was the firſt legiſlator of the Indi- 
He drew them from their ſavage ſtate, to 

ach them the arts, ſciences, and agricultu re. | 

Tt is for this reaſon he is deified, and regarded 
as creator, and that they feigned he had el. 
pouled the goddeſs of the ſciences. 

He is repreſented wich four arms, and four 
heads, which, according to ſome Indians, are 
emblems of the four facred books, known by 
the name of the 'Vedims. In one hand he 
holds a circle, which fi ignifies immortality z | 
and in the other hand, fire, which repreſents 
power: and, laſtly, with the third and fourth, 
he writes on Olles *, or Indian books, which i #, 
a "ws of the legiſlative 1755 „ ee 


_ _ _ T7 * 
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of ole means dhe leaf of A tina &f pam tree, on which 5 
the Indians write. | 
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„% „ RE: 10. . 
VICHENOU. 


? 88 3 is eſteemed god the preſerver . 
He eſpouſed Latchimi, goddeſs of riches +, 
who was alſo born in the ſea of milk ; and 
Boumidevi, goddeſs of the earth. He had by 
Latchimi, Manmadin god of love, whom 
the Indians rank among the gods, for no 
other reaſon than their taſte for voluptuouſ- 
neſs. 

2 Manmadin | differs but little from our Gas 
pid. He is drawn like him, under the figure 
of a child, carrying a quiver on his ſhoulders, 
and holding a bow.and arrows in his hand: but 
the bow of Manmadin is of ſugar-cane, che 


r — 


* He is allo known by the names of Viſnou, Videos: 
Vichnum, Biſtenou. In ſome temples he is worſhipped under 
the names of Jagrenat, and Quichena ; in others, under that 
of Paroudon, Bouda, Narainem, Peroumal, Moeni, Mogue 
eni, and Addiſſecheen. Some authors call him Beſchon, and 
Biſtuoo. | 5 

+ Latchimi is Sw, by the Lest of Wa as 
mother of the world: ſhe is reported to be of perfect beauty 
Man, ſignifies heart, - defire; — Mada, which gnawe, 
which excites love. He is alſo called Amange, which means 
a man a without a heart. | 
Arrows 
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arrows made of all ſorts of flowers, and he is 
mounted on a paroquet. Although an infant, 
chey have given him a wife named Radi . 
The Indians repreſent her as a beautiful woman 
on her knees on horſeback, and throwing a 
dart. She partakes of the functions of her 
huſband; but neither of them have temples, 
Their figures are cut in bas relief, on the walls 
of thoſe of Vichenou : but their Ane are 
never ſeen ſeparate. 

Vichenou had, beſide, 1 two Ahn by. 
Latchimi, called Chondaravali, and Amourda» 
vali, who both married Soupramanir, under 
the name of Teyavane, and Valinayaqui. He 
had another ſon, of which he himſelf was de- | 
livered during his metamorphoſis into a 
woman, under the name of Moyeni ; a form 
which he aſſumed to ſeduce, the giants, and 
take the amou rdon + from chem, which they 
had got out of the ſea of milk with the De- 
verkels. Se was in; 1 with her 


4. 


— | 4. 24 . 
. b 17.5 TOY 10 IPD; DIREU - 
; * Radi bignifies debauch, | | | 

. Amourdon, a liquor which procures immoriality it is 


#4343 % 


| alſo called N amortam, un and e 1 
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beauty, that he could not reſiſt his deſires, 


| and became; with her, the father of Ayenar *. 


The Gentoos eſteem this ſon of Chiven and 
Vichenou as the protector of the world, of 
good order, and of the police: but they do not 
tank him with gods of the firſt claſs. They 
build  fmall temples to him in the woods, 
commonly at a diſtance from the highway, 


but never in towns. He is known by the 


quantity of horſes made of dried earth, which 
they con ſecrate to him; and are placed with-_ 
outſide the tem ple, but under cover. It is 
not permitted to paſs near thoſe temples in a 
carriage, ont Horſeback, or on foot, with ſhoes , 
on +. He is the only god to whom Gig 
nary offerings are made 3 4 kids, and cotks being 
facrificed to him. = 

They count twenty-one incarnations of 
Wihenou, of which there are nine principal. f 


8 


— 


+. ; 1 
8 Den * 22 1 2 . 13 3 


Ayenar + he is alſo cal led Nrlerapoutiell. 

F This ſubjection ie no doubt. the reaſott why his temples 
are removed out of the way, in deſarts, and unfrequented 
places; for, in reading this mythology, we muſt never lolo 
ſight of a principle, which it has in common with all other 
nations, ' that is, conſtantly to ſeek for reaſons, or natural 
cauſes, in religious cuſtoms. 1 

K 
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It is to theſe nine only that temples are erected; 
the others, being but one part of the deity, 
are eſteemed as accidental ; and the facred 


books that treat of. his praiſes, give an a account 


of theſe laſt nine alone. | 

The firſt incarnation was that of a Ein, 
preſerve king Sattiaviraden, and his wife 2 
the deluge. During the period of this revo- 


lution, which laſted to the end of the third age, 
Vichenou was their protector, under the form 


of a fiſh, and ſerved as rudder to the boat he 


had ſent them. When the waters were retired, 


Sattiaviraden deſcended on the earth, and em- | 


+ 


ployed himſelf wholly in re-peopling it. In 


this transformation they adore Vichenou un- 


der the name of Matchia Vataram *. Under 


8 bf 5 this 


— — 


0 9 * _— 
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* | Matchia Yann, All nations his preſervel PE tra- 
dition of the deluge. The Chriſtians ſay, it happened in che 


| year of the world one thouſand fix hundred and fifty-fix ; 


the latter Indians date it, four thouſand eight hundred and 
eizhty-three ; ind the Chineſe, four thouſand, Ancient hiſ- 


tory mentions a deluge, Which over-flowed all Theſſaly, and 


happened in Grece during the time of Deucalion, in the year 
of the world two thou{and four hundred and forty eight. That 


of Ogygia, in Attica, is more ancient than the laſt, by tio. 


—ů—— I 6 
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this form he deſtroyed the giant Canagacchen®, w. 


| who had taken the Four Vedams from Brou- | 
ma, and had ſwallowed them. Vichenou, after | 


having vanquiſhed the giant, opened his belly 


to take them out; but he found three only, 


the fourth being digeſted. 

The {cond incarnation was that of a tor- 
toiſe. The gods and the giants deſiring to pro- 
cure themſelves immortality,” after the counſel 
of Vichenou, tranſported the mountain of Man- 
driguiri into the ſea of milk, to get the 
Amourdon; chey ſurrounded it with the ſer- 


bent Addiflzchen, and drawing it alt ternately, 
ſome by the head, and fome by the tail, they 


turned the mountain topſy turvy, that they | 
might change the ſea into butter. They drew 


3 


[ 
— p 


3 


hundred and forty years. Beſides, we diſcover, that the great», 
eſt part of the ceremonies of different nations, as Mr. Bou- 


langer has well obſerved, have relation to this almoſt univer- 


fal ſwelling of the waters; and each country, phyfically ex- 
amined, ſhews traces of a general overturning of nature, All 
nations have had their Deucalion ; and the ſpecies of black 
men and white, ſo different from each other, ſeem to denote, 
that they could never have had one common father, and that 
men have ſurvived the deluge i in different countries. 


He has been called, * ſome authors, Gulakegen and 
&ycriben. | 


N 


* 
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it with ſuch ſwiftneſs, that Addiſſechen, over- 
come with wearineſs, could no longer ſupport 
the fatigue; his body trembled, his thouſand 
ſhivering mouths made the earth reſound with 
his hiſſings; a torrent of flame iſſued from his 
eyes; his thouſand tongues, black and bang- 
| ing, palpitated ; and he vomited a terri- 
ble poiſon, which in an inſtant ſpread itſelf 
every where: Vichenou, more intrepid than 
the other gods and giants who fled; took the 
poiſon, and rubbed his body with it, which 
immediately became blue. It is in commemo- 
ration of this event, that in almoſt all the tem- 
ples dedicated to him, they repreſent him of a 
blue colour. The gods and the giants returned 
to their work; they laboured during a thouſand 
years, after which the mountain funk by de- 
grees into the ſea. 
Vichenou then took the form of a tortoiſe; 
olf an extraordinary ſize, went into the ſea, and 
ceeaſily lifted up the ſunk mountain: all the 
gods, after having given him praiſes, united 
to turn the mountain. At laſt, aſter many ages, 
Vol. I. D 1 5 * 
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the cow Camadenou * came out of the ſea of 
milk, as alſo the horſe Outchiſaravam, the 
white elephant Ariapadam + , and the tree 
Calpaga Vroucham; their labours alſo pro- 
duced three goddeſſesLatchimi, goddeſs of 
riches, wife of Vichenou; Saraſouadi, god- 


deſs of ſciences and harmony, whom Brouma 


took to his wife; and Moudevi, goddeſs of 
diſcord and misfortune, with whom, for good 
reaſon, no perſon would trouble themſelves ; 
for the Indians ſuppoſe, that whoever is under 
her influence will never have a grain of rice, 
to appeaſe his hunger: ſhe is repreſented | 
green, mounted on an aſs, carrying a banner 
in her hand, in the middle of which a raven 
is painted ; thoſe animals are given her as at- 
tributes, becauſe they are held infamous by 
the Gentoos. 

The 


— ed 


* Camadenou ſignifies the defirable cow; ſhe gives all 
the nouriſhment that can be wiſhed for; her picture is placed 
in the temples of Vichenou, where ſhe is repreſented with 
wings, having the head of a woman, three tails, and a little 
calf, which ſhe ſuckles. | 

+ Airapadam is one of theelephants who ſupport the earth. 


They place his image in the temples of Vichenou, where he 
io 
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The - phyſician Danouvandri * afterwards 
came. out from the bottom of the ſea, with a 
vaſe full of amourdon; Vichenou diſtributed 
it amongſt the gods alone; and the giants, 
who ſaw themſelves diſappointed, furious, for 
having been deceived, diſperſed themſelves 
over the earth, preventing homage being paid 

to any deity whatever, and exerciſed all kinds 
of cruelty, to make themſelves adored : their 
inſolence occaſioned the following metamorpho- 
fis of Vichenou, who would deſtroy this race 
of enemies to the gods : in this transforma- 
tion he is worſhipped by the name of Courma 
Valaram. 


| — — — * 
{ | | 


is repreſented of a white. colour, having four tuſks, and his 
body loaded with trinkets, and magnificently dreſſed. 

* Danouvandri is eſteemed a transformation of Vichenou 3 
but accidental, and momentary ; being only a part of him- 
ſelf. No temples are built to him; his picture, only, is 
placed in that of Vichenou, where he is repreſented as a 
learned man, reading. x 

+ In all mythologies we perceive giants armed againſt the 
gods. In fabulous hiſtory, Jupiter thunders at the Titans. 
Some authors have imagined, that theſe rude and fabulous 
images, were only copied from the famous revolt of the an« 


2 againſt God Almighty, and of their n fall into 
ell. 


D * = 
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In this fable is evidently ſeen the analogy 


of the Indian mythology with that of other na- 


tions. Is not the earth ſaved from the waters of 


the deluge, figured by the monntain Mandre- 


guiri, which Vichenou ſupported, under the 
form of a tortoiſe ?—The Typhon of the Egyp- 
tians coming out of the lake Sarbonide, and 


deſtroying every thing by his poiſonous breath, 


is it any thing elſe than the venom of the 


ſerpent Addifſechen ?—is not the amourdon, 
ambroſia? and, finally, the goddeſs Latchimi, 


daughter of the ſea of milk, is ſhe not the 
Venus Aphrodites of the Greeks, as much as 
that Venus, which Heſiod and the divine Ho- 
mer relate, ſprung from the ſea, aſcended ta 
Olympus, and captivated all the gods ? 
Vichenou was obliged to perform à third 
incarnation, to 4 the giant Erimacchaſ- 
ſen, who employed his time in overth rowing 
the earth, after having done every kind ot + 
miſchief to its creatures : God, the preſerver, 
took the form of a wild boar, attacked the gi- 
ant, and ripped up bis belly; he then plunged 


into the ſea, to draw out the earth: he took 


2 | TY i 
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i up with his tuſks, and reſted-it on the fare 
face of the water, as it was before, placing 
ſeveral mountains about it, to keep it in equi · 
librium. In this transformation he is wor⸗ 
| ſhipped under the name of Varaguen; but at 
Tiromuton, where this deity has a famous 
temple dedicated to this ineatnation, he is 
worſhipped under the name of Adivarague 
Perounal. In order to deſtroy the giant Ere- 
nien, Vichenou incarnated himſelf a fourth 
time, and appeared half man, and half lion: 
this giant, abuſing the privilege he had ob- 
tained from Brouma which was, that neither 
gods, men, or animals, ſhould heye power to 
kill him-—made himſelf to be acknowledged 

god throughout his kingdom. His ſon, Pra- 
galaden, filled with the grace of Vichenou, 
was the only perſon who refuſed to adore him; 
neither careſſes, menaces, or torments, could 

induce him; he courageouſly told his father, 
that the god whom he worſhipped was al- 


" mighty, full of goodneſs to his worſhippers, 


1 FE, mighty 
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mighty deity was, that he might wreak his 


vengeance upon him ? Pragaladen anſwered, 


that he was omnipotent, and filled all places 


with his divinity : © Shall I find him here? 


cried Erenien, in a paſſion, ſtriking with his 
hands one of the pillars of his palace; at 
theſe words, the pillar ſplit in two, and Viche- 
non appeared, with the head of a lion, and 
the body of a man; a figure of which Erenien 
did not dream, when he aſked of Brouma 
that he might not receive his death either fromthe 


hand of gods, or men, nor from the tuſks of 


animals. He ſuſtained a terrible combat againſt 
Vichenou, who ripped up his belly, and drank. 


all his blood. In this metamorphoſis he is 


worſhipped under the name of Naraſima Vata- 
ram. He has had famous temples dedicated to 


this incarnation ; one at Archiouac, a village, a 
league from Pondicherry ; and another at Abo- 
blon, on the coaſt of Orixa. 


The fifth incarnation was in a Bramin dwarf, | 


under the name of Vamen ; it was wrought to 


reſtrain the pride of the giant Bely, The latter, 
after having conquered the gods, expelled them 
from 
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from Sorgon; he was generous, true to his 
word, compaſſionate, and charitable. Viches 
nou, under the form of a very little Bramin, 
preſented himſelf before him, while he was 
facrificing, and aſked him for three paces of 
land to build a hut. Bely ridiculed the ap- 

parent imbecility of the dwarf, in telling him, 
that he ought not to limit his demand to a be- 
queſt ſo trifling ; that his generoſity could 
beſtow a much larger donation of land. Va- 
men anſwered, that being of ſo ſmall a ſta- 
ture, what he aſked was more than ſufficient, 

The prince immediately granted his requeſt, 
and to ratify his donation, poured water into 


his right hand *, which was no ſooner done, 


than the dwarf grew ſo prodigiouſly, that his 
body filled the univerſe! He meaſured the 
| earth with one pace—and the heavens with 
another—and then ſammoned Bely to give 
him his word for the third. The prince then 
recogniſed Vichenou, adored him, and pre- 


EI — _ 


This cuſtom yet prevails in India, An Indian cannot 
make a preſent of any thing to a Bramin, without pouring 

water into his hands ; nn, | 
this ceremony | 
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ſented his head to him; but the God, Catiz 
fied with his ſubmiſſion, ſent him to goverti 
the Pandalon, and permitted him to return 
every year to the earth, the day of the full 
moon, in the month of November *. 

The ſixth incarnation was in the form of 
a man, under the name of Rama, to deſtroy 
the giant Ravenan, king of the Iſland of 
Ceylon, who cauſed hind. to be enen 
as a divinity, 

In this incatnation, v ichenou was borm of 
of Deſſaradan, king of Ayodi, which, I be. 
Heve, is Siam: At fifteen years of age he 


quitted his paternal houſe; and became a pe- 


nitent, carrying with him his wife; Side; and 
Latchoumanen, his brother. He arrived on - 
banks of the Ganges, which he croſſed, 

order to go on the top of the moùntain Fly 
condon, where he inſtructed his diſciples; and 
taught them the doctrine of the Metempſy- 


choſis; he afterwards went through the de. 


ſarts of Endagarenion, where he ſtayed ten 
1 292880 en; 2 OY 112 
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vices to the penitents who were retired there. 


After having entirely delivered them from the 


giants and giantefſes, who ill-treated them, 
and moleſted their ſacrifices and prayers, he 
retired into the deſart Pangiavadi, and built a 
hut, to finiſh his penance. | 
Puffed up with the great number of his 
mne es; he wiſhed to extend his doctrine as 
far as Ceylon: Ravanen, king of that iſle, 
and powerful in his government, imagined, 
that with a numerous army he had PRs to 
fear from Rama. 
He vanquiſhed him ſeveral times, and. took 
kad) wife, Side, from him; but Rama, ſpurred 
on by the deſire of revenge, gained over Vi- 
bouchanen, brother of the giant, by promiſ- 
ing to place him on the throne. This promiſe 
was not without effect; Vibouchanen ſerved 
a pilot to Rama, and helped him to conquer 
his brother. The combat was furious. At 
laſt Ravenan periſhed by a lange which Rama 
tbrew gat him, and which he, had received 
from Broumpa. 
T he penitents ;comediately fyrroundedR Rama, 
ſung his praiſes, and threw flowers upon him, 


Ver. I. BR According 
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l | According to his promiſe, he crowned Vi- 
| bouchanen, who worſhipped him : and after 
having recovered his wife, he returned to his 
= | country, and mounted the throne of his father 


= Deſſaradden, which he filled during eleven 
| thouſand years, and then reſigned the crown 


3 


to his two ſons, Couſſen, and Lavan; and 
went with Side into the Vaicondon * where 


— : — ncgs 
N . * A nes 
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he reigns, and from whence he preſerves the 


f fk 
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* 2 
* * 


| 
| univerſe. | 
| In the temples esel to this incarnation, 


— 


they repreſent Vichenou of a green colour, 
under the figure of a young man of perfect 
beauty, with a bow and arrows in his hands: 
Anoumar + is beſide him, waiting his orders.” 
They alſo have the picture of the giant with 
ten heads, painted blue, and twenty arms, 


— <p ooc 
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holding in each hand different ane em- 
blems of his ſtrength and power; + . 

The hiſtory of Rama forms a large poli 
full of excellent reffections: the Indians are 
very fend of it, as they ſay it n _ 


"of * 1 4 . 4 8 e . is 
* Paradiſe of Vichenou. bs 4 
+ Miniſter to the King of apes, 3 9170 1 Nl 
every 


— — — — 
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every thing. They take ſo much pleaſure in 
the reading, that even the followers of A 
ſtudy and repeat it by heart. rh 
The ſeventh incarnation was alſo in the form 
of a man, under the name of Balapatren. 
In this /incarnation, Balapatren was igtio- 
rant that he was a part of Vichenou. He 
lived in ſolitude and penance, confining him- 
| ſelf to deſtroy, without eclat, the wicked who 
came in his way. He purged the earth of 
many giants, among whom Vroutraffourer is 
_ diſtingruthed, who by his cruelties forced men 
to deify him, and to preſent him the off:rings 
and ſacrifices deſtined for the gods. This is 
all that the Indians/ on. the Coromandel coaſt 
kuow of the hiſtory of Balapatren. They 
only conjecture that one of the Pouranons, 
which are not yet tranſlated into the Tamour 
language, contains the detail of his life. He 
15 repreſented holding a plough - ſhare. 
The eighth incarnation was likewiſe in the 
form of a man, under the name of Paraſſou- 
rama, to teach mankind the practice of virtue, 


and to detach them from the . of this 


: world. 
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Paraſſourama was alſo only one part of 
Vichenou. He declared war againſt the kings 
of the race of the ſun. He defeated them 
all, and gave their kingdom to the Bramins. 


He would afterwards have retired into a corner 


of the country he had preſented them, to 


paſs his days in tranquility: : but none of the 


Bramins would permit him: and finding no 


aſylum on the earth, he retired on the Gauts, 
whoſe foundation was waſhed by the waves. 


It was there that he called Varounin, god of 
the ſea, begging him to withdraw his waters, 
in order to give him a place he could inhabit: 
he only deſired the ſpace of an arrow's flight, 
which he would ſhoot. Varounin conſented; 
but the penitent Narader, witneſs of the pro- 
miſe he had juſt given, made him ſenſible of 
bis imprudence, by aſſuring him, that it Was 
Vichenou himſelf, and that he would throw 
his arrow beyond all the ſeas; in which caſe, 


Varouuin would not know What to do with 


his waters. Varounin, lamenting at not be- 
ing able to recal his promiſe, ran ſpeedily to 


the god of death, begging his aſſiſtance in this 
con uncture. To oblige ns the god of death 


9: changed 


** —— — —— —— ͤů — — —— —ꝑ̃ re — — 
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among the Indians, who, in the- night time, 
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changell-hiinſclf into ue Kits nnz: EIled haffs 


came when Paraſſourama was: afleep; and, by 
the favour of the darkneſs, gnaweed ius boui- 
ſtring in ſuch a mannet᷑ꝝ as to leade quſt ſtring 
enough to keep the bo ſtretchet. 


22 araſſourama, not perceiving the trick play- 


ed him, repaired i the morning) w/the! ſea = 


| ſhore; he put an arrow: to his bow; Which 
ber was preparing to ſhoot with ali his ftrength; 
Put im drawing the ſtring, to give it more. 


elaſticity, it broke in ſuch a mantierq that fle 


atrow could not go far. The land wer Wia 
it -paſled, dried, and formed the country d 
Mlalealon, which woe call the coaſt of Malabar, 


Paraſſourama, recalling: to mind the ingrati- 


tude of the Bramins, curſed them, and impo- 


ſed this lot upon them, that if a Bramin 
ſhould die on this new ſpot of earth, he ſhould 
return to earth again, under the figure. of an 
aſs: therefore no Bramin's reſidence 18 to to de 
ſeen on this proſeribed coaſt... % M, A. 
According to the eee 


| id ſill lives on the Malabar-coaft. They re- 


preſent him a terrible and difagrecable figufe. 
2 81 | | | | On 
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On the Coromandel coaſt he is painted: green, 
with a more agreeable countenance, holding in 
one hand a hatchet, and a fan on A eaves 
in the other. 


* | £0 


Ir is to be ks wa this fable, W the 


akin meant to inform their ſucceſſors, that 

- the ſea once waſhed the foot of the Gauts; 
- which would prove that this nation _ _ 
the moſt early antiquity. 


Tbe ninth incarnation ** 8 1 


: that of a black ſhepherd, under the name of 
Qvichena *, to deſtroy eruel and wicked 
_ | kings, who made their ſubjects miſerable. He 
was born of Devegui, ſiſter to Canjen, king of 
| Madura : this prince, to whom it had been 
foretold, that the ninth child of his ſiſter 
would deſtroy him, took great care that her 
children ſhould periſh, as ſoon as they were 
born. Already ſeven had been facrificed, and 
the vigilance was increaſed, to watch the birth 
of the eighth; but Vichenou accompliſhed his 


defign, in ordering Maye to be born the 


i „ 4 FI 3 FEY 
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* He is al o known by the names of Criſnen, Criten, and 
Crixnou : all theſe name in different idioms, ſignify black, 
daughter 
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daughter of Aſſouadi *, and of Nandagoben, 
chief of the ſhepherds of the village of Gocou- 

Am. Vichenou was born at tlie ſame mo- 
ment, and with ſuch glory, that hig mother 
knew him to be the Lord. He was ſcarcely in 
the world, when he had the faculty of ſpeak- 
ing; he told Mays to order him to be carried 
immediately to Aſſouadi, wife of the chief of 
the ſhepherds of the village of Gocoulam, and 

to ſubſtiture in his place the peaſant's daughter, 
that by this means he migut e the FRE 2 
* 

Among che bd whom this 18180 had 
placed about his ſiſter, Dondoubi, full of de- 
votion for Vichenou, found himſelf to be che 
only perſon on watch; he took the infant, ran 
and laid it by the fide of of Aſſouadi, who had 
not yet recovered the uſe of her ſenſes; he put 
it in the place of her little daughter, whom he 
quickly carried back to Devegui. Canjen, 
informed that his ſiſter was brought to bed, 
came to her apartment in the utmoſt fury. 
In vain did ſhe intreat him not to deſtroy a fe- 
— 0 —̃—ä— ——ü— 

* This name is expreſſive of every thing that is fal. 
male, 
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ae, whom he equld not have the. leaſt rea- 


ſon ta fear; her tears had no effect J he ſnarchs. 
*y the child from, her arms, ſeizing it / by the . 


feet, in order to daſh its brains cut againſt . 
ſtone 3 hut the infant overthrew him, w 


kick in the ſtom ſtomach, and appeared inks, air, 


in the form of a great goddeſs with brd ene 
She then diſappeared, telling him that his ne» 

phew was Vichenou himſelf, who was pr 
nated on purpoſe to deſtr roy him, and e 
fearch after him would be in vain, as he was: 


carried to a place of ſafety. | A t al 


Canjen, tormented. by. his, thoughts and re- 


wen imagined he continually ſaw the figure. | 
of Vichenou ready to deſtroy him. After has 


ving ſearched over the whole kingdom, - wi 
out effect, he ordered all the male children,to 
be maſſacred ; but Aſſouadi concealed Quicker: 
na ſo well, and whom ſhe believed to be her 
own child „ "that. he was not involved in the 
general deſtruction. I. he employment gf: his 


firſt years was to tend the herds... Ie excelled 


in the innocent amuſements ef 2 paſtoral life: 
The harmonious ſounds of his flutedrew all the 


fans: | | | | of | 


1 


. the ſhepherds Lad de his del 
vering chem from the ſerpent Calengam, who 
| ec in the river Vomounadi, completed cheit 
eſteem for him. This monſter was ſo veno-, 
mou . that the wind Which touched him, or. 
blew over the place Where he was, killed 
whatever met che blaſt. Quichena jumped 
into the river to attack kim; ; the ſerpent dart- 
od upon him, enbireled kim with his long 
| folds, and would have ſtrangled him, but he 
: ally extricated himſelf : after which, baving 
taken him by the tail, he put his 1225 on his 5 
Head und cruſhed him. 5 
5 It i is in commemotation of this event, ET 
in the temples of Vichenou, conſecrated to this 
mcarnation, that Quichena i is repreſented with 
His body twined round by a Couvre Capelle, 
Who bites His foot; while in other pictures, he 
is painted dancing on the head of the fame ſer- 
oY His followers have commonly | both 
eſe portraits in their houſes. pres 
Quichena, in the ſequel, abandoned TI 
ſelf to bebauchery, and was an example of u- 
bertiniſm. He deſtroyed the giants whom 
— anjen ſent, under * forms, to maſſacre 
|. all 
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all che youth of the kingdom. So my 
viaories made him reſpected, and attached 


many friends to him, who imitated him in 


his debaucheries. When he found he had a 
conſiderable party, he marched againſt Can- 
jen, defeated and flew him : ſome little time : 


after he married ſeven wives, and had beſides 


ſixteen thouſand concubines. 

During his reign, he ſupported and aſſiſted 
Darma Raja, as well as many other virtuous 
kings. Tyrannical princes and giants fell be- 
fore him. At length, perceiving the fourth 
age approaching, and not willing to ſurvive 
the third, already marked by misfortune, he 
cauſed a huntſman to ſlay him. Darma Ra- 
ja erected a funeral pile on the ſea-ſhore to 
burn his body; but, in dying, he had ordered 
the ſea to carry him off before the flames had 
conſumed him.: ſo that, as ſoon as he was 
placed on the pile, the waters of the ſea aroſe 
and carried him off. Paritehitou, ſucceſſor and 


nephew to Darma Raja, faw Vichenou i in 2 


dream, who thus ſpoke to him, Go to the 


ſea- hore, you will there find my * which 
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you will tranſport and ſhut up in the temple 
during ſix months; after that time you may 
ſhew it to all the world and adore it. re” 
Paritchitou, followed by a numerous train, 
and numbers of Bramins, actually went to 
che ſea-ſhore, where he found the body of 
Quichena. He cauſed it to be carried in great 
pomp, and ſhut up in a temple; but incited 5 
by an indiſcreet curioſity, he would ſee it at 
the end of three months, and found it changed 
into a ſtone : he immediately made it a divini 
ty, to whom he offered his adorations, 'This 
fame body is yet adored by the Indians on the 
coaſt of Orixa, in a village called Chenaguan+ 
aden, but known to us by the name of Jagger - 
nat, and is one of the places which is held in 
the greateſt reverence. The Indians believe 
they cannot be ſaved, without having made a 
pilgrimage there at leaſt once in their lives 4 
which every year brings an innumerable con- 
courſe of people, during che time of the feaſt : 
of the dedication of the temple. | 


The fame fable is to be found in the book 25 


improperly called the Ezour Vedam, which 
M. de Voltaire preſented to the king's Une 4 
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but it is there N that inſtead of the body 


of Quichena, the god manifeſted himſelf, un- 
der the form of; a trunk of a tree, which the 


ſea flung on the ſhore, and that Indroduomeno, 


one of the ficſt kings on the coalt of Orixa» 
took it to make a figure of Vichenoy, geſtin · 
ed for a magnificent temple he had juſt built 
| to his honour ; that the workman employed. 
to carve it promiſed to finiſh it in a night, ups 
on condition that no perſon ſhould ſee him at | 
work, or elſe he ſhould leave it: the prince; 


conſented. As the artiſt made no noiſe at his 


5 work, the. prince thought he had left it; to 


convince himſelf, he looked through a, bole; . 
the ſculptor perceiving him, immediately went 
awer I and left the work unfiniſhed. This, 

* however, did not. prevent the king from plac- 

ing g the rough ſketch i in the temple, to ee | 
and offer it ee Wo 

The Indians date the preſent age . che 
death of Quichena; and l am fully perſuaded, a7 
that a learned perſon, who might be ſent td 
make enquiries concerning the antiquity of 
theſe people, would find their Wein in the 


ke of 285 ggernaut. 


5 e 5 | Quicken 
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Quichena { ſeems to be the- Gras, as Apollo, | 
keeping the ſheep of Admetus, and deſtroying 
the ſerpent Python. The Indians celebrate 


many. feaſts in commemoration of Quichena' $ 
- triumph over the ſerpent Calengam, which 


may be compared to the Pythian games, inſti⸗ 5 


tuted by Apollo, among the Greeks. The 5 


ſame affinity may be found N Canin 


and Saturn. 


The tenth . 18 not to . until | 
the end of this a age: : Vichenou will then ap- 


a pear on the earth, in the form of a horſe, hold- 
ing a ſabre in one hand, and a buckler in the 


other. Under this terrible fi gure, he will deſ- : 


we wat = was» — i ond Nm — 


troy the wicked; the ſun and moon will be | 
| darkened; the earth will tremble, and the ſtars 


fall from the firmament; the ſerpent Addiſ. 
ſechen will vomit his fre, which will burn all | 
the globes, and all creatures ſhall periſh . Al 1 5 


moug gh the followers of Wannen believe that 
. RE | | their 


2 


* Almoſt = nations have lived in NT IPTG of the . 
ing of a god. The Romans expected a king, foretold by tie 


. The odd of Delphos was the nr of an an- 
. | Geng | 
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their god is omnipreſent, they believe he more 
particularly reſides in the Vaicondon, and in the 
middle of the ſea of milk*, on the ſerpent 
Addiflechen +, who ſerves him for a throne, 
and on whom he takes a contemplative repoſe. 
He is then called Siranguam Rangua Naya- 
guar, In all the temples of Vichenou the 
figure of the god is ſeen lying on this ſerpent ; 


but as it is impoſſible to repreſent Addiſſechen 


with a thouſand heads, they a him only 
five. 

In many temples, Vichenou is e 5 
with four arms, holding in one hand a fan- 


» 2 Py — 
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4 


cient andfecret prophecy, on the birth of a ſon of Apollo, Who 
is to bring again the kingdom of juſtice. 'The Perfians are in 
expectation at the end of the ages, of Ali; the Chineſe, of 
Phele ; the Japaneſe, of Pecium and Cambadori; the Sia- 
meſe, of n and the Chriſtians, of a TI 
angel, &c, 

* The Indians reckon 6 arent ſeas; the ſea of falt; 
of butter; ot tain, or curdled milk ; of calou, 2 drink Go 
from the palm tree; of the ſerpent ; of water; and of milk, 
which they call tirouparcadel, 7 

+ A ſerpent with a thouſand heads, who ſupports the uni- 
yerſe; he is alſo known by the name of ma: and ſong 

apthors call him Sejg. | | 


f . g „„ 


| gur, in 1 chacran +, in a » hs a 
dandaidon 74 and, with the fourth, making 
a beaſton $ : by his fide they place Latchemi; 


EY his wife. In other temples they repreſent him 


mounted on Anoumar ||, miniſter of the king 
of apes, who aſſiſted him in his incarnation, 
under the name of Rama; ſometimes alſo on 
Gueroudin, the Indian kite, which they al- 
ways paint on the arms and ſtandard of Viche- 
nau; this is the eagle of Pondicherry, the 
Briſſon: the Europzans call it. the Miote ; the 
head and neck is white, the reſt of the body 
reddiſh. In certain temples, as at Tiricatchis 
condon, the Bramins feed them, and have 
accuſtomed them to come for their food at 


. . 2 * 1 * 8 2 
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A ſhell, | called 4 on the Coromandel coaſt. 

+ A weapon, in the form of a circle, that continually vo- 
mits fire, and by the fores of prayers which Vichenou recites 
in throwing it, has the power to traverſe the earth, and the 
| heavens, and to deſtroy all his enemies, 

A club, which conſtantly tapers off the fide on which "7 
the god holds it, 

Making a ſigt of penn with the hand, as much as 


to ſay, fear not. | 
Some authors call him agen Hanuman, an 


Anhemontas. 5-0 i 
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Rated hours; they call them by the noiſe of 


two copper Plates heat againſt each other. The 


Iadiins have great veneration for theſe birds, 
whom they eſteem: as the carriers of Vichenou: 5 


this, added to his hiſtory, under the name of # 
| Quichena, ſeems” to approach th the god J opfer 
of the aricients . 88 


" FF & * 
4 —— % f 4 


Before the niſl ob Vichendu 5 is dne, - 


I cannot diſpenſe with myſelf from mention- 


ing the ſtone of Salagraman; it is nothing but 


a petrified ſhell, of the ſpecies of cornes 
 Fammon: the Indians ſuppoſe it repreſents 


Vichenou, becauſe they diſcover nine different 
ſhades, which refer to the nine inearnations 
of that god. It is found in the river of Cachi, 
one of 8 arms of the Ganges; it is very 
heavy, commonly of a black colour, and 
ſometimes violet; - the form 18 oval or round, 


—— — 


* What moſt ſurpriſed me, in examining the antiquities a 


: 7 rance, were two bas reliefs, placed at the entrance of che 


choir of the cathedral of Bourdeaux; one repreſents the 
aſcenſion of our Saviour, and the other his deſcent into hell. 
In the firſt, Jcſus Chriſt aſcends to heaven on an eagle; ; in the 


ſecond, Cerberus ſtops him at the gates of hell, and Pluts 


appears far off, armed with a trident. 


a little 


D Kr. vor Herb 


2 Meld Aagz 48 9 +Nrdles 4 boch 


ſtoſle, And is hoHow in che inside; "there re: is. 
dtily a fra Hole en the outfide, but withiy 


ib is almoſt esneàve; atid fürniſhed in tlie in-: 
cteriof coats Above and below witkr Ipiral lines} 


which" terminatetia A point towards the mide 
dle, dte, and If HN theſs tive points · touchi. 70 


Some Inidlafts- Leirigins it is 4 ſmall works 


whileh" works upon the one in this manner 
to prepare a habitat fer Viehiendu. Orhers 


have found, in cheſe {pit Lines, the fi Lure of 
his Chacran. 1 7 | 


Theſe ſtones Are vey: Are, and the Bra- 
mins fix a e. value on them, when they 


repreſent | the | gracious . tra formations” Ot 
* 
Vichenop ; bor when thez 5 a file on 


the? Violet, they "d=note ST incarnation . in the 


Bing oof 172880 


form of "7 man, a "lion, Aa "wild boar, Kc. | 


„When that 5the caſe, ns follower of _ 


5 -_ 


| 0d a to keep them in his houſe; the 


Ins BG ne are Bold'e now 1817 fo Garry Heng em, 


44 — 


| Fd BY mags daily ceremonies to them. They 
are kept e ths temples. we 9dr od e 
This ſt hne is" to che followers of Vibes At 


ail 6:62 was 26 Eee 18. ©88 USSR Lows gf 


What the Lingam i is to thoſe of Chiven : the | 
aL 5-06 ceremonies 
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ceremonies made to chern are nearly the fame; 
Whoever poſſeſſes one, carries it always in a; 
very white linen; after havingibathed ; in the 
morning, he waſhes. it-in a copper vaſe, and 
addreſſes ſome; prayers; to it. The Bramins, 
ater, waſhing it, place it on the altar, and 
perfume it, while the aſſiſtants make, their 
adorations; then they diſtribute a little of the 
water which: has touched, ; it, chat wes may 
55 _ by the e of "mY Ag 02 


4R +#1cLE 1 
„ eis CHIVEN. : 


Chiven is — che deſtroyer . The Indian, 
of his ſect will not allow of his having a rival; 
and, as they acknowledge but one God, Brou- 
ta and Vichenou appear to them a8 creatures 


before the ny of Chiven,  _ 


1 * He is alſo e . the names of N Siva, Tiki 
ven, Thiven, Xiven, Sib, Seib, Chib; in ſome temples he 
is alored by the names Routren, Roudren, Roudra, Ruds 
den, and Ruddiren; of Mayeſſouren, . en Iflouren, 
Ne. eee _ of wag at Che ate, 05 


— 


4 
2 
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. Farad *, WhO is given kim for a wife, 
is on only one part of bimielf ; ; or rather it is hs 
alone who re-unites both ſexes, to how he is 
ef neither. In theſo two forms he is adbreg | 
by the name of Parachiven and Paraſati: in 
ſome temples theſe two figures are. ſeparate, 

| but in others they are joined together, and are 
one Beaune. balf . half woman; 5 to ro which 


il 
— E 6 —— rn > rs 1 
1 ; 8 * P 8 $4 . s *- 43 


gf 55 # : 4 | hs f # * 


* 8 fab ming Sames ne. * * the 
more names a divinity had, the greater perſonage he appeary 
ed. It is for-this reaſon; Diana; in Callimachus, lays to her 
father, Ordain that I eternally keep my virginity and nu: 
, 5, merous names. upiter, Apol la, Mars, Mercury. and 
müny others, had alſd dikerent names. The prictts or Baal 
Fried | cotinually during half the day, “ Baal hear us 
At 14 probable they. gare him many r e 10 avoid Oy 
Fore the ſame words. © 1 


„ Püreadi has no particular PART W ler 4 
ſanctuary apart, in the temples of Chiven, She is. worthipped 
by different names,  porticularly by that of Mire; and, ig 
Bengal, by that of Dourga. She ſeems to be the ſame aß the 
- divinity of Hieropolis, called Rhea; and Oy bele in Phrygia. 
. The Indians repreſent b her! in like manner; grow ned with Lowe 
ers, and eſteem her the protettrels of the earih and its be- 
ings, or the goddeſs of providence ; which agrees with zhe 
idea formed of Rhea, who is called the mother oi gods and 


— * 


n — cs ot) Doh gms 1 ang 5-1, 
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the, name of Arta Nazifoura is, given*, be 
principal ternple where, Chixen is. workkipped, 

waer rthis form, is at Tironnamaley . = 
| Some Indian philoſophers ſuppoſe, Ah = 
3 and Paraſate are two ne FL 


ſaperior to Chiyen; 3 whom, by their or omulipo- 
. they prod np as . well as. 4 5 


2 

g 
i? 
F 
ik 
1 
by 
i 
11 
15 


— 232 


ee this honor, ph th at apr cc Ie two 
perfect beings are in che; tempſcs of Chiven, 


; and repreſerited *rider" tits Bewre aric with his 
9 IDPERGITON T7497 3 4 ect inivid g ata zen "Ss 
tributes, .they..ought. to be; regarded. ag the 
Harne deity.” Un g * (LEMINS I 201 B50! 10 * 4101 — 
1 5; | 
Tie Lingam'is the noff faced form under | 
% bich"Chiven-is- 1 and ibis always 
Placed in the fantusry of Pig tert 77 lt is 
pib bable that die Indians. who firſt formed this 
ſect, imagined that it could not be mord ef- 


38143 


Kalbe Propagatec, than E) Arpreſehting the 
deity under the ſormof a Part which Is 1 in- 
ſtrument of FRE ion % che HO oo 


12 © * 11 
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eie“ Arta means half; Nati, Sms; aan Lowes, 7 
hiven's names. 
The 
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- 1 The fied books | infor ws, that it is a 
Fant called Vanzjouren,” à ſon of the famous | 
Bely, -who not being able to form an idea d 


this god, choſe the figure already menitiotied, 
t5 offer his adorations. "He faſted tili he had 
Naid his prayers to a thou fand Lingams, which 
be made himſelf, every day, with earth; atil 
then fluig chem into the Ganges, o whoſe 
1 pennance. The Li- 

ins they are pethified'; and as ſtones 


Indian who cafi find one, places it on a pS- 
Weſtal; but it has 1 virtue till the Bratmin, 
by certain prayers, his obliged the deity®'th 


dicorporate wich it: the ſame Bramin beaches 


the polleſſor of this treaſure the daily worſhip 
ee dügkit to pay. If he paſſes a ſingle day 
without addreſſing his prayers to it, or per- 
forming the uſual ceremonies,” he would com- 
mit an unpardonable ff fin. However, in cafe 


of ficknefs, 9 a de perfomed 


= 4 


"for him, by any other 128 who in in 6 
"feflidn' I + Eingm. 1019 LE OL AE! rt; 


1 


fornetims are found of this form, "they believe. 
Ken to be the Lingains of Vanajouren The 


Th | 5 3 
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The ſollowers of Vicks nou give another 
. to the Lingam; they ſay that the per 
nitents had obta ned greit powers, by their 

prayers and ſac rif ces; but i in order to preſerre 
them, it Was neceſſary that, their hearts, and 
Allo thoſe of harwives, ſhould remwmn always 
pure. Chiven, having, heard of che beauty 
ol their women, wanted ſeduce, then. be 
took the form gf. a young beg Ear, of exqui- 
Fte beauty; and made Vichepou take that of 
a, handiome yorng,! gl. Le chen oidęred 
him to go among the, penitcuts, and inſpire 
them, with A paſſicn for chime. c nets! 

Vichenqu went effeQually, and paſſing by 
e caſt ſuch languiſhing. glances. AS in- 
flame d them all, They. leſt their. Kaerificeg, i 
to run after this young beauty, 38 moth 
flurters, round a light during the aight-time!: 
their, paſſion was expreſſed ür every menen! 

they atked where the hved-—whethey an earth, 

or in the Sorgen? f Was it for your lake, 

„ (fad they) that the Achqurers mutually 

« maſhed cot, «ther } We ape ignorapt 
10 what motives brought ou. here; yet, whats 

lever it may be, admit us into the rank of 

$5 Jour | 
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5% yourd ſervants.“ ' 'Theiti lnguiſhing bodies 
ſo: netininimate;!. like . ihn nn 
tus approach; of fire. Seelen n 
_ Chiven, on his 3 ba a vaſe in his 
Hand, and ſinging as: choſe do wha aſk-alrhs, 
| repaired to the women's: abode. His voice 
made iuch an impreſſion on them, that they 
all | rae, into the 2 ſtr Set, Where the tonntenance 


of | the-{iuger completely mined; their heads: 


fomg'were 19, affected, that they dropped their 


joys and claches, an! followed hirh, Without 


Pereei ing they were: naked. Others, wants 
ing. to give Rim rice, became ſo abſent on ap- 
Progaching him, that they let it fall to the 
ground. Many ſtrove to ſpeak to him, and, 
as he would not anſwer, cried out in ſpitè to 
their comtades, not to give him alms. You | 
*. have a form ſo perfectiy charming, (faid 
«< others to him) why do. you beg charity 
from door to door 2 fix your reſidenee with 
50 * 8 and you will be a thouſand - tiimaschap- 
„ ll Women. as beautiful as Latchemi. 
carrying flowers and perfumes, pulveriſed, 
flung them i in ſuch quantities at his feet, that = 
the ſtreets were a covered... After hare 
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- ing traverſed che villas, he left it, but not 
alone, for all: the women followed: him to 4 

3 wood, v here he ae 

res. EVE Orin 0: of 0 oft SY; 

: The e perceiving their ficiiBides "or 
Libel the ſame effects, and that'their powers 
were no' more: the'fame, after ſome morents 
recollection *, found out it was Chiyen, who: 
under the form of a young man, had put the 
women into ſuch confuſion; and that 'Viches 

nou had led them aſtray, under that of ayoung. 
woman. Their anger ' increaſed” when they 
learned it was Chiven who engaged tlie latter 
to ſeduce them, and my relolved to og 
eee it N 1 0 

© They accordingly 1 one, v 4 b, hows 

= ever, could not be of any effect, without Chis | 
ven's partaking of it. This facrifieo/ptoduced = 
firſt a-tyger, ' whoſe throat reſembled tlie ca- 
vem of ta mountain; his" roariig; the found 

of ef and burning $ flames br . 


* ; ri 7 ; 
, . * 1 4 . 1 2 * 


* — in the ſaered books of the EY NR 


| | the penitents and Deverkels want to know any thing, they 

f 55 recollect themſelves for a moment, when the paſt preſencs 

j Aſo ther imagination; and they fee what is to come. 5 
i 2 as 9755 e 


— — — — —— nn ee 
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his eyes. The penitents proſtrated themſelves . 
at his feet, and prayed him to deſtroy Glien 5 
but Chiven, after having flayed him, clothed 
himſelf with the ſkin. The facrifice next 
produced a Majou, which they ſent againſt 
 ” god, who took it in his hand; as alſo a 
ſtag, who bounded towards him, by arder of 
the penitents, crying in ſuch 4 manner as 
ſtartled all beings, They ſent, heſides, a quan- 


tity of ſnakes, of which Chiven made collars; 
: likewiſe ſeveral Boudons, who made a terrible 


noiſe. The penitents engaged them to kill 
Chiven; but this god ordered them to ſtay 7 
always qbaut him, to ſerve. him, which com: 3 
mand they obeyed. There next appeared a 
head, which bounded and howled moſt fright- | 
fully ; Chiven took it, and put it on his own, 


that no perſon might be hurt by it. 


| The penitents perceiving the ineffcacy o fy ( : ta 
their faerifces, were afflicted, and | became 


furious. 


guin, whom they beſought to deſtroy Chiven, 


and fent him with the fire of the ſacrifce; 


a. 722 21 en 


= ſpite « of ties lire Ges: they conti- 5 
nued them, and produced the giant Mouyelo- 


” 
——ů— 
- — * 
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— Chiven took the fire in his hand, and mounts 
ed on the back of che giant, after having * 
thrown him down by a kick of his foot; 
then all the Deverkels ſung his praiſes ; the [ 
noiſe they made was like that of the ſea, when 


the moon is at the full. The penitents had re- 
courſe to On or wle; . but _ 


oh. - 


tired with the 1 utterance. 5 
Aſhamed at having loſt their E BRO with 
out the power of revenge, they made a laſt 
effort; they aſſembled all their prayers and 
penances, and ſent them againſt Chiven; 
this was the moſt terrible ſacrifice. God him- 
ſelf could not ſtop the effect; they came out 
| like a maſs of fire, which went to attack all 
the parts of Chiven, and detach them from 
his body. Chiven, full of indignation againſt 
the penitents, reſolved, with theſe fame parts, 
to burn all the earth. The conflagration was < 
already very conſiderable, when Vichenou and 
Brouma, being intereſted to preſerve the be- 
ings, ſought for means to ſtop the flames. 
Brouma took the figure of a pedeſtal, and 
Vichenou the natural parts of a female. Un- 
SETS VF 
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der theſe forms they received. the parts of Chi- 
ven, and prevented the getietal conflagration. 
Softened by their intreaties, Chiven conſented 
the world ſhould not be burned, on condition 
that all mankind ſhould adore the detached 
parts of his body: thus the figure of the Lin- 
gam means a kind of trinity; the baſon repre- 
ſents Vichenou; from the middle proceeds 
a column, round at the top, which rspreſents 
Chiven; and the whole is ſupported by 4 * 
deſtal, which repreſents Brouma. | 
| The Lingam is held in great ne 
throughout India: its followers are very nu- 
merous; they rub the forehead, breaſt, and 
ſhoulders, with aſhes af C]. dung, eſteemed 
by them Kered, as they [repreſent Chiven, 
who, as a deſtroyer, has fire for his attribute; 
the effect of which is to reduce every thing to 
aſhes. They always wear the figure of the 
Lingam about their wee or n tied und 
their arm, in a ſilver box. H at four 
ealots, as well as the! Panne., we 
Ales and bracelets of the nut of Roudren. 
The followers of Vichenou ape this - wor» 
ſhip, and deem it infamous, | e 
RE WS 
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It appears, by Indian tradition, that Viche- 
nou wanted to aboliſh the Lingam, in order 
to propagate the tenets which he brou ght from 
Siam; but this worſhip being univerſal in 
India, at the time of his arrival, he had great 
trouble to change the ideas which the people 
had formed of the divinity. The wars he 
was obliged to carry on, to make proſelytes, 
as well as diſciples, did not permit him en- 
tirely to effect this revolution; and the major 

part of the Indians ſtill worfhip the Lingam. 
The Lingam may be looked upon as the _ 
Phallus, or the fi gure repreſenting the virile 
member of Atys, the well beloved of Cybele, 
and the Bacchus which they worſhip at Hier- 
opolis. The Egyptians, - Greeks, and Ro- 
mans, have had temples dedicated to Priapus, 
under the ſame form as that of the Lingam. 
The Iſraelites worſhipped the ſame figure, and 
erected ſtatues to it. The holy ſcripture in- 
forms us that Aſa, fon of Roboam, prevented 
his mother Maacha from ſacrificing to Pria- 
pus, whoſe image he broke. The Jews cauſe 
ed themſelves to be initiated into the myſteries 


of . a divinity bke the Lingam, 
whom 
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whom the Moabites and Madianites worſhip- 
ped on Mount Phegar ; and which worſhip, in 


all appearance, they received from the ES p- 


tians. 


in bas relief, on the lintel which ſurrounds the 


2 Cireus at Niſmes, as well as on the front of 
ſome of our antient churches; particularly on 
that of the cathedral of ee wn on Ry | 


. churches at Bourdeaux. 


The penitents, worſhippers of thi + Lanny, | 


like the prieſts of Atys, obſerve the miſt ri- 
gorous chaſtity; and if they do not carry the 


fanaticiſm fo far as to mutilate themſelves, 


ke the firſt, they are obliged to reduce them- 
ſelves to a ſtate nearly ſimilar, by the uſe of 


palliatives. The neceſſity of appearing entirely 


naked in public, and iu a ſtate of contempla- 


tion, impoſes it as a duty; for if theſe people 


who come to pay their adorations (as in the 


natural Lingam they only ſee the image of 


God), were to perceive that they experienced 
the leaſt. motion of the fleth, they would 


eſteem them infamous, and ſtone them to 


death. They enjoy the ſame veneration as 
the 


The figure of the 1 is ill to be ſeen 
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the prieſts of Atys; and, like them, are repu« 
ted to be, prophets ; and their: prediftions - are 
taken for eats... TIDE! 
This worſhip is a proof of the great ah 
quity of the Indians, as it. is, certain neither 
this worſhip, nor the doctrine of the metemp- 
ſychofis, was eſtabliſhed, among the Egyp- 
tians till after their, voyage to India. 
Chivyen had four ſons, the firſt, and 8 
ef of all, is 5 , Be —_— over mar- 
yi ng feſt 3 a Poller BY the nd | 
which they ſprinkle with oil, and throw flow- 
ers on it every day, If they do not invoke it 
before they undertake any enterprize, they 
believe that God will make them forget what 
they wanted to undertake, and that their la- 
bour will be in vain. He is repreſented with 
an elephant s head, ad mounted on a rat 5 
but in the pagodas they, place him on a pe- 
deſtal, with his legs almoſt eroſſed. A rat is 
always put before the door of his chapel. This 
rat was a giant, called Gudje-mouga-chourin, 
on whom the gods had beſtowed immortality, 
as well as great powers; which he abuſed, and 
To, did 
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did much harm to mankind. Pollear, intreat- 
ed by the ſages and penitents to deliver them, 
pulled out one of his tuſks, and'threw'it againſt 


Gudje-mouga-chourin; the tooth entered the 


giant's ſtomach, and overthrew him, who 


| immediately changed himfelf into a kat, 425 
large as 4 mountain, and came to attack 
Pollear; who ſprung on his back, telling him, 
that hereafter he ſhould ever be his carrier. 


The Indians, in their adoration of this god, 


croſs their arms, ſhut the fiſt, and in this 
manner give themſelves ſeveral blows on the 
temples; then, but always with the arms 
croſſed, they take hold of their ears and make 
throe miclinations; gy the ROWS after 


3 


their dae to Rs and ſtrike their forchead | 
they have a great veneration for this deity, 


whoſe image they place in all temples, ſtreets, 


highways, and, in the country, at the foot 


of ſome tree; that all the world may have an 


opportunity of invoking him before they. 
undertake any concern; and that travellers may 


make thei r adorations and offerings to him, 
before they purſue their journey. Mn 
PE — — Ie 
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It is well known that the Jews alſo had N 


altars in the fields, where travellers ſacrificed 


victims, to obtain the bleſſing of performing 
a happy journey. 

The ſecond ſon of Chiven is wt; 
whom his father produced from the eye in the | 
middle of his forehead, to deſtroy the giant 
Souraparpma. This laft, by ſtrength of pe- 
nances, had obtained the government of the 
world, and immortality ; but became fo wick- 


ed, that God was obliged to puniſh him. He 


ſent Soupramanier, who fought him unſueceſs- 
fully for ten days ; but, at laſt making uſe of 
the Velle, arms which he had received from 
Chiven, he cut the giant in two: theſe two 


parts changed, one into a peacock, and the 
other into a cock. Soupramanier gave them a | 


better heart, and from that moment they paid 
homage to Chiven. He enjoined the peacock 
always to carry him, and the cock to be al- 
ways in his ſtandard; alſo, in temples par- 
ticularly conſecrated to him, and in all thoſe 
of Chiven, where he always has a ſmall chapel, 

he is repreſented mounted on a peacock, with 
fix heads, and twelve arms ; having hig two, 


wires by his ſide. 
. 


Voairevert, the third ſon of Chiven, was 
created from his breath, to overthrow the 
pride of the Deverkels, and the penitents, and 
to humble Brouma, who had vaunted: that he 
was the greateſt of the three gods. Vairevert 
pulled off one of Brouma's heads, and receiv- 
ed the blood of all the Deverkels and penitents 
in the ſkull; but, in the ſequel, he brought 
them to life again, and gave them purer hearts. 
According to the Indians, this is the God 
who will come to deſtroy the world, by the 
command of Chiven, at the end of the ages: 
he is repreſented of a blue colour, with three 
eyes, and two teeth jutting out, like a cre- 
ſcent; he carries. heads round his neck, as a 
collar, which fall on his ſtamach: his girdle 
is made of ſerpents; his hair the colour of 
fire; bells are on his feet, and in his hands 
are a choulon, a tidi, a cord, and the ſkull 
of Brouma; he is mounted on a dog Some 
temples are dedicated to Vaitevertz>but he is 
5 i at Pa har the 
Gs.” 1827 bez er Sonar 
The fourth ſon. N Wap ; whom Chien 
produced from the ſweat of his body; *to-pre- 
oor. 1 I vent 
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vent the effect of a ſacrifice, which Takin 
made, to create a new god. Virapatrin was 
born with a thouſand heads, and a' thouſand 
arms; he flew Takin, and all who were pre- 


fent at the ſacrifice; but Chiven, in the ſequel, 


pardoned them, and they came again to life; 
Virapetrini has ſome temples, but they are leis 
frequented than thoſe: of other deities. 

The Indians alſo addreſs their prayers to 


Darmadive, God of Virtue, whom they re- 


preſent under the figure of an ox. They always 
build him a chapel before that of Chiven, be- 
cauſe he is the animal on which Chiven rides: 
in ſmallꝭ temples they place him before the 
door, on an unſhapen: pedeſtal; and, in the 
large: temples, his chapel is of a different con- 
ſtructioii from that of the other gods: it is 
compoſed of a ſquare pedeſtal, the four cor- 
ners are adorned: with , pillars, to ſupport a 
covering which keeps the idol ſheltered from 
the injuries of the weather. In the temples 
where: Chiyen is repreſented under a human 
figure, he is mounted on a white bull, who is 


the Godrof Virtues; In ſome writings, Dar- 


* is called beben. a word which ſolely 
| means 


1 
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means an ox. All authors, and even Indians, 


who have not a perfect knowledge of the my-- 
thology, : confound; Darmadive with Nandi - 
gueſſourer, porter of Calaiflon, whom they 
repreſent with the head of an ox; but the 


worſhip of this laſt is different, as well as the 


chapels which are likewiſe dedicated to = 4 


in the temples of Chiven. 910 

It is to be preſumed that the ox ACS to 
whom ſuch magnificent temples were erected 
in Egypt, is no other than the Darmadive of 
the Indians. The golden calf erected near 
mount Sinai, by the Iſraelites, was an imita- 
tion of Apis, a worſhip they had received from 
the Egyptians, and which was, in the ſequel, 
eſtabliſhed all over the kingdom of Iſrael, by 
king Jeroboam. | | 
Andcumar, and Gueroudin, on whom Viche- 
nou rides, have alſo their chapels in his 
temples. 
Ahe Indians have, belide, M anarſuami 
who is a god at this day unknown. Wat 


at. 


— 2 — 
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* He is alſo called Caniercoil, Canier ſignifies a virgin ; 
and Coil a temple, 


_ imagine 
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imagine him to be Chiven; his prieſts, or 
poutcharis, ſay on the contrary, that he is a 
transformation of Soupramanier; but this tenet 


is not generally received, and the Bramins do 


not agree about it. His temples, which are 

very ſmall, ate in the fields; commonly three 
coloſſal figures of brick ate conſtructed before 
the door, repreſenting Boudons ſeated, who are 
ſaid to be guardians of the temple within: 
beſide the Lingam, which is the principal fi- 
gure, there are ſeen the figures of Chiven's 
ſons, and of twelve young virgins. Choutreg 
perform the daily ceremonies, which are never 
performed by the Hawa as an . the 

e . (eee, 
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SECTION I. 


5 121220 — ; 2 2 475 | 5 
or THE DEMI- s. 


H E Indians alſo Ben dt or | 
Deverkels a” who inhabit the Sorgon + ; 

the moſt agted are DN A guini, Vamen, 5 
* ane 


. 4 
3 . * 


* Deverkels is the plural of Devin, which ute, God: 
 fome authors have called them Dewetas. 

+ The Sorgon is the Paradiſe of Devendren; it is aborg 
the earth, and is the reſidence of thoſe who have not merited 
Calaiſſon, or the Paradiſe of Chiven i thoſe who go thither, 
do not eternally remain there ; after having, for ſome time, 
enjoyed all ſorts of pleaſure, they return to the earth, and 
begin a new life, Some authors have called it Chara 
Xoarcam, Amarabedi, and Develogon. 

2 Devendren is king of the Demi-gods; he governs, the. 
Sorgon, and ſupports the eaſt part of the univerſe. He is re- 
preſented covered with eyes, -with four arms holding a hook, 
2 coulichou, and mounted on a white elephant. Devendren _ 
had many wars to ſuſtain againſt the giants, enemies of the 
gods, which are related in the ſacred books; alternately con- 
queror, and conquered, he has, at ſeveral times, been driven 
out of the Sorgon, and it was only by the protection of 


Chiven, of Vichenou, and of Brouma, that he at laſt deftroy- - 


ed the giants, and remained peaceable poſſeſſor of the Sorgon. 

Aguini, god of fire, is the ſecond of the gods, protectors 
ef the eight corners of the world, He ſupports the ſouth-eaſt 
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Niroudi, Varounin, Vayou, Couberen, and 
Iſanien. Theſe beings, to the number of eight, 
are the protectors of the eight corners of the 
world: temples have never been erected to 
them; their images are only placed in the 
temples of Chiven. They are invoked for 
. | „ 


xz p 


part of FE . and is repreſented with four arms, hold- 
ing in two a crit; his head ſurrounded with flames, and 
mounted on a ram. 

Yamen, God of death, and king of hell, is Is third, He 
governs the fourth part of the univerſe ; he is repreſented un- 
der a terrible figure, Ws. a Raff 1 in a his . * mount - 
ed on a buffalo. | 

Niroudi, king of the demons, and bad wall, iis e fourth. 
He ſupports the ſouth-eaſt part of the univerſe, and is repre- 
ſented carried on the ſhoulders of a Dn and #12. ax a ſabre. 


in his hands. 
Varounin, god of the ſea, is the fifth. He ibs the weſt 


part, and is repreſented mounted on a crocodile, and holding 
e in his Hand fc 87 T0 yon eee 
Vayou, god of the wind, is the”dixth. He- ſupports the 
north-weſt part; he is G ang dert on an 3 
and holding a fabre in his hand. N 8 

Couberen, god of wealth, is the ſeventh. He governs ah | 
north, and is repreſented- mounted on a en ri th One 
with plumes. - — 

” Hanien' is the eighth. He dae the norek eaſt, Ahe 
obtained the privilege of: appearing under the figure of Chiven. 
He is repreſented like him, of a white colour, mounted on an 
ox, wich four arms, holding a frag and a toudi, which are 
the attributes of Chiven. e e ee 

- Cham 
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Chourien *, Sandrin, Anguaraguen, Bou- 
da, Baraſſouadi, Choucrin, and Sani, are ſe- 
ven demi-gods, or ſeven planets; to each of 
whom one day of the week is dedicated. Be- 
ſids theſe principal demi-gods, the Indians ac- 
knowledge thirty-three courous + of Dever- 
kels, who are pure ſpirits, all ſons of Caſfiber 
and Adidi; whoſe habitations are in Sorgon : : 
they are divided into tribes. - 
The firſt A the Vaſloukels, wh 


* 
* * a 


_— 


=_ "PAGE Ie the ſun, to whom Sunday is conleotaitel, 
Sandrierk, the moon, who prefides over Monday. Anguara- 


guen is Mars, who preſides over Tueſday. Wedneſday i 1 


conſecrated to Bouda, or Boudin, who is Mercury. Barreſ- 
ſouadi, ox Pereſſouadi, is Jupiter; he is the gourou of the 
Deverkels, and preſides over Thurſday: ſome authors have 
called him Braſhapeti Brahaſpadi. Chourien is Venus; 
gourou of the achourers, who preſides over Friday; and in ſome 
authors is called Velly, Soucrahavagam, Soucraſſari, and 
Soura. Sani is the god who puniſhes men, during their life- 
time; he approaches only to hurt them; Saturday is conſe- 


crated to him; the Indians fear him much, and addrefs pray- - 


ers to him: he is repreſented of a blue colour, having 
War arms, mounted on a We and ſurrounded by co ſer- 
3 che Indians differ little fiom the pee of Zeno, 
Plato, Philo, and others; wo mainilinthdTths ſunz moon, 
and ſtars, are animals, endowed with thought and intellect, 
+ A courou is an Saen Jacks, and 2 lack 1 is an hundred 
"thouſand, © e, ng oo 


are 
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are called atchte Vaſſoukels . | becauſe they 


are eight in number. 


The ſecond, the Maroutoukels who : are 


only two. 
The third, the I you: of muſical 


inſtruments. 

The fourth, | Guinbouronders gods of 
Air 13 | | 
The fifth, he Chidders, | 

The fixth, the Vitiaders. 

The ſeventh, the Guerouders, * have 
wings, and whoſe noſes reſemble the beak of 


an eagle. Vichenou rides on a Guerouder. a 


3 


their beauty; they have wings, an oy in * 
air with their wives. 

The ninth, are the Pidourderadegals, tos 
18 to ſay, protectors of the dead. The Indians 
addreſs their prayers to this laſt tribe alone, 
paying no adoration to any of the others. | 

They alſo adore Mariatale, goddeſs of the 
{mall pox.— They have likewiſe the Calis and 
the ane 3. who are the protectraſife of the 


enn 


The eighth, the Grindouvers, famous for 


— IP AST * 


8 * —_— 
: 8 * 


| * Atchte ſignifies eight; Vaſſoukels is the name of the 
tribe. | 


Cities . 
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cities | : each city has its own; they addreſs | 
prayers to theſe tutelary divinities, and build 
| them temples out of the villages ;' they are 
commonly pleaſed with ſanguinary ſacrifices, 
and there are places where even human victims 
are exacted. They are not immortal, and take 
their names from the city over which they pre- 
ſide, or from the form under which they are 
repreſented ; they are commonly drawn of a 
5 gigantic ſtature, having g ſeveral arms, and the 
head ſurrounded with flames; ſeveral fierce 
| animals are alſo placed under their . 
Although they have the greateſt veneration 
for the names of the penitents, whom they 
find mentioned in the ſacred writings, yet 
they do not adore them. As for thoſe faints Ms 
who by their virtue have obtained Paradiſe, 
and who are innumerable, they place the por- 
| traits of ſome of them in their temples, and 
addreſs their prayers to them, after raving 2 
| their adoration to the deity. h 
The Indians have likewiſe made a diviſion 
of the. giants BY or bad genul 3 the firſt tribe 
7 * Some authors have indiſtinctiy called them N a 


name approaching to Rachader, which would only belong to 
the ſecond tribe, F 


11 = coo | 
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| =. comprehends the Achourers, of whom ſome 
1188 haye governed. the world, a favour they obtain- 

| 1 ed by their penances. The ſecond i is the Rach- 
= adars, who have often ſubjected the world un- 

| | der the government of ſome of their kings; 
; | but theſe laſt, abuſing the power given. them 
Li by the greater gods, they were puniſhed for i it 
f ö by Chiven and Vichenou. The third i 18 that 
| | of the Bouders, or Boudons: theſe are the at- 
ö tendants and guards of Chiven. The fourth 


is that of the Caleguejers: this i is the moſt 
powerful race of giants; they inhabit the Pa- 
dalon. The fifth is that of the Guingueiers, 
who are endowed with extraordinary ſtrength; 
they ſerve the Achourers in quality of ſoldiers, 
and alſo inhabit the Padalcn. Sy 
Many of theſe malicious genii are con- 


11 demned to wander on the earth after their de- 


M 
[| ceaſe, on account of their bad actions, and 
| „ cannot quit it but by collecting the prayers the 
lf Indians make to the gods; ſo that they get 


. 
—U— — ws 
N — 11 


. near thoſe who are praying, and endeavour to 

j confound them, that they may omut ſome. of | þ 
| [ { the ceremonies preſcribed by their ritual; it is 

[if by this means, and not by their own. works, 

1 e 
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5 they can Eo graceb before the Lord. When 
y have. collected a ſufficient quantity of 
| men they are permitted to change "their 
nature; and then, from wandering unfortunate 
Seil, chey become ſouls, paſſing i into the bodies 
of men, and by this change enjoying the hap- 
pineſs promiſed tp. the latter in order to pre- 
vent ſuch ſurprize, 1 is the reaſon that the In- 
dians, in beginning the diviue ſervice, repeat 
a prayer, and fling water three times over the 
left ſhoulder, which is the only part where the 
genii can attack them. They believe alſo in 
ſpirits ; of whom, however, no mention is 
made in the ſacred books :—they attribute the 
fame qualities to them which we give to hob- 
goblins ;- they name them Mouni or Cateri; 
they are deſeribed alſo under the collective: name 
of Pichache; they have no body, but take 
what form they pleaſe; it is particularly dur. 
ing the night time that they roam to hurt 
mankind, endeavouring to lead aſtray travellers 
to precipices, wells, and rivers; transforming 
themſelves into Will o- the- wiſps, houſes, men, 
or animals, to conceal the danger into which 
85 are conducting the traveller. It is to 
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make them propitious that the Indians ere. 
coloflal ſtatues to their honor, | and pray to | 
them. 

L have given but a ſmall ſketch + the In- 
dian mythology, confining myſelf to. what 
was neceſſary for the underſtanding of this | 
work ; but I propoſe giving a more complets . 
treatiſe on the ſubject, after che tranſlations of 
the Candon of the Bagavadam, and ſome 


other n books I have had * ocur 6d me. 2 
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INDIAN DOCTRINES. 


HE ck of the ladies tenets ; with! | 
. thoſe of all the Aſiaties, Chaldeans, Egyp- 
tians, Pheœnicians, Greeks, and Romans, ſuf- 
ficiently proves, that all thoſe religions, thou 
different in appearance, had the ſame origin. 
If the monuments and traditions of the In- 
dans are to be credited, India was the cradle 
of all thoſe religions, and the Brachmans 85 
were the authors: they at firſt propagated it 
in thoſe happy climes, of which they were the 
pPrieſts and legiſlators 3 ; but the fame of f their 
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wiſdom ſoon ſpreading | over the face of the 
earth, phidfophers of all natibns wiſhed to 
become their diſciples; and, facrificing every 


thing to the deſire of 1 being inſtructed, they 
can in flocks to India; chere having leams 
ed the principles and ethics of the Brachmans, 
they returned with the knowledge into their 
own countries, and from that formed their 
religion *. | 
We need nor feels any other origin for the 
ingenious doctrine of the Metempſychoſis, 
whieh Pythagoras introduced into, Italy: : it 
was eſtabliſhed by Vichenou in India, and 
Pythagoras adopted it in a voyage Which he 
there made. The Egyptians, tlie Greeks, od 
many other dicken, even the Jos). at the 


| bk Tu wy 2 * Sow —_— 4 nie * s 


„ 


* Hiſtory ite us that the bp tn traded with the 
Indians: that the Greeks and Romans took their fables and 
principal forms of worſhip from the Egyptians, and that the | 
Jews themſelves received 3 part of their tenets from that 
een 425 Þ204019) | 6 7200 


See the Diſſertation of Mr. gchmit; en an 8 colopy 
eſtabliſhed in India, approved. by the Academy of Infcriptions z. 
allo the Hiſtory o of the Commerce and Navigation of the 
Egyptians, by Mr. TEL Philoſophical! MOR on 
* Egyptians, We: 
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commencement of their law, made 1 . by- 
ſis of their religion“. 


iii 


. The Metempſychoſis i is a * tent, 


which could not paſs. from the - Indians other 
nations, without the greateſt part of their xe- 


ligion pafſi ing with it; ſo; that Europe OPe, Afi 


Ls 2323 


and Africa, ate certainly indehted fp! the ancient 


Brachmans for their: primitive doct Xrines, Some 


Seb writers will have, it, that e roof 
BY, are, the Ka of the ee 


18 f . 
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* There is great appearance that this. doctrine is of the 
higteſt antiquity,” If we attend to nature, we ſes, in effect, 


that nothing 1 is annihilated, but that every thing changes its 


form ; which naturally ly leads us to imagine, that the ſame parts 


which compoſe a man, after having undergolle an "infinity of 


different forms, might bhic' day find themſelves joined together 
| as they were at firſt. Natural nilsfophy' being certainly the 
| ſcience firſt cultivated, the continual tmetiniotphots of beings 
is a ſtriking; object; in leading to the ide# of che Metempſycho- 
ſis. An ancient looks upon this ſyſtem as a ſriendly deceit, 
that ſoſtens the horror man naturally has to desth, by the 
comforting thought, that he ceaſes to live, only to begin a 


- new life, and that his ſoul does but change its Habitations - 


Pythagoras ſaid, he remembered that he had inhabited four 
bodies, and it is him whom Virgil means in g 5Z 
4 Ipſe ego, nam nemini, Trojan: Uropare dell, | 

5 40 Penthoides, Euphorbus, am. : 

+ All the ancient hiſtorians, and e red maoy of the 88 

have a them Brachmans; ſome give them the name of 

| "I 
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the reſemblance of the name, moſt probably, 


facred books of the Indians, we ſhall find, 


| that the Bramins were not ſpread over India, 
till Vichenou, under the name of Rama, : 
came to preach his doctrine: ſo that we ou ght 


has produced this error; but if we conſult the 


to eſteem the Lamas, the Bonzes de Foe, 
thoſe of Siam, of Tonquin, and Cochin Chi- 


the Talopoins of Pegu and Ava, the 


"dts of Ceylon, thoſe of Egypt and of 


Greece, as the ſucceſſors of the ancient Bra- 
mins, or of their diſciples: and, I believe, | 


there are only, the ne a kind of reli- 


5 n 7 ; 1101 Ws v4 ; 
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others Fo them mn or e TO As "TOY 
4 Portugueſe hiſtorian, calls them Bramins or Bra» 
mines; Jean de Fouiſt, in his deſcription of the kingdom, of. 


| Guzuzat, ſays they are called Bramans. 2 


Many are fallen into a greater error; they have a he 


Bramins deſcend from Abraham, by the children of Cethura 


his concubine ; for, ſay they, theſe children, being driven, 


according to ſcripture, from their paternal houſe, and departing 
towards the caſt, might have eſtabliſhed themſelves in India, 


and formed a new race in thoſe burning climates. 
St. Epiphanius, particularly, is of this opinion ; and ſays, 


in his treatiſe againſt hereſies, that the children of Abraham, by 


Cethura, having been baniſhed, and as it were abandoned by 
their father, retired into the territory of Magodia, a country of 


Arabia F e and from thence may have goue as tar as India. 


Siou 3 
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| gious Indians, who are the true deſcendants | 


, 


'of the Brachmans. 
There is no nation more attached to 7 


religion than the Indians: during five thou- 2 5 


. fand years it has undergone no variation that 
is to ſay, fince the inſtitution. of the ſect of 
Vichenou; poſterior to that of Chiven, by ſe- 
veral thouſand years. They are no leſs attach- 
ed to their cuſtoms, which appear to them as 
ſo many admirable principles of natural law ; 
according to which, the old men of each caſt 
Judge the diſputes that happen among their 


members. The averſion they have for the 


cuſtoms of other nations 18 inconceivable. 
Thou gh they are oppreſled i in thei interior coun- 
try by the Moguls, they prefer that tyranni- 


cal yoke to the tranquility they e enjoy. in Eu- 


| ropean eſtabliſhments ; ; nothing can reconcile 


them to European cuſtoms, and their hatred , 


continually encreaſes by their living among us. 
Some merchants alone, and that more on ac- 
count of inteceſt than inclination, are leſs diſ- 
tant to foreigners; 3 but the Bramins, the pe- 
nitents, end many others, have an iny vincible 


dread of any thing that has the leaſt affinity to 


ä FEuropean 
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European manners; ſo that I verily . it 


an impoſſibility to induce them to change their 


religion. After the example of the Moguls, 
| 5 country may be ravaged, all kinds of 
: cruelty | exerciſed, and they may bend under 
the yoke of ſlavery ; but they never can be 


forced to abandon the deity whom they adore. 


; If there has ſometimes beena convert to Chriſ- 


tianity, it has been ſome wretch or other from 
the dregs of the people, in whom the feelings 
of want had abſorbed all others; | and to 
whom every religion was alike. Yet they ne- 


ver were initiated, and they have always pre- 
ſerved the cuſtoms of their anceſtors. Has all 
the eloquence of the miſſionaries been able to 
convert a ſingle Bramin ? ? - Would the latter 
embrace the Chriſtian religion, to be on a le- 
vel with the Paria? He who imagines himſelf 
io be above kings, and thinks he makes a part 


of the ſupreme Being ! If Mahommet extended 


his new doctrine into India, it was only among 
the Tartars and the Perſians; ; it is true, that 
the Moguls, who adopted Iſlamiſm, eſtabliſh- 
ed themſelves in 428 after they had con- 


N 
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quered i it; but the Gentoos became their ſlaves, 
without embracing their worſhip. 

_ comparing the tenets of the ancient” 
Brachmans, with the abſurd fables and ſuper- 
ſtitious practices of the Indians in our days, 
we might be apt to imagine they had dege- 
nerated from their anceſtors, who acknowledged 
only one God, perfect and immutable; but we 
eaſily perceive, that this intellectual idea of 
the Divinity could not long ſubſiſt in a nation 
void of paſſions. It was neceſſary to have re- 
courſe to ſenſible images; the prieſts invented 
fables and allegories, which they ſubſtituted in 
the place of ſimple truths: through ignorance, | 
and love of the marvellous, they ſoon became 
ſacred; and, without doubt, will ſubſiſt a long 

time, becauſe it is very uncommon to find 
among them any one man, who, by the effort 
of his genius, ſoars above the herd: enervat- 
ed by the climate, abaſed by flavery, all their” 
exiſtence is reduced to incurious ' vegetation 3 ' 
and not being willing even to have the pies | wh 
of thinking, they depend on the Bramins for 
the choice of their ideas and actions. FE 
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Of all the treatiſes that have been written 
on the Indian mythology, Mr. Dow's is cer- 
tainly the beſt; yet he gives only a ſuperficial 
idea of the religion of Bengal. However ex- 
cepting ſome trifling differences, occaſioned by 


the ſets and by the languages, the ſame 


principles are there perceived as thoſe of the 
Tamouls : people who ſpoke the Bengal lan- 
guage dictated the names to Mr. Dow, which 
he wrote according to the Engliſh pronuncia- 
tion; while the Tamouls themſelves dictated 
them to me, according to their own idiom; A 
material difference will reſult from this occa- 
fion ; but the names would be of no fignifica- 


tion, if the ideas were the ſame on the crea- 


tion of the world and the origin of the gods. 

The ancient people of India adored the ſun x 
and moon: this worſhip ſtill ſubſiſts among 
: | ſome 


ö * 


1 r * 


- ky, bs 25 


* All nations have adored the ſun : the Jews and the Iſrael- 
ites paid homage to him. The ſect of the Eſſenians, among the 
Hebrews, every day faluted the riſing ſun, and invoked him 
in the morning to appear. God expreflly forbid this idolatry ; 
and commanded thoſe, who were found guilty of adoring the 
ſun and the moon, to be ſtoned, Deut. c. xvii. v. iii. — In 


the 
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— 


ſome Indians, who have lived ſeparately from 


the reſt of mankind, in woods and mountains 

afterwards they became the adorers of fire; 
either eſteeming this element as forming a part 
of the ſun, and of that being by whom all 


things are vivified; or that they diſcovered in 
its extinction the emblem of life and of the 


decay of nature. What ſeems to confirm this 
laſt idea, is the homage. they pay to Aguini, 


god of fire, whom they worſhip, becauſe fire 


is the repreſentation of Chiven, rhe deſtroying 
god; and they yet keep a ſire on the moun- 
tain of Tirounamaley, which is held in great 
_ veneration®,. The Brachmans, hae n ipal 


tenet 


— 2 


the book of Kings, c. ii. this idolatry is related as the N=. pal 
cauſe of the ruin of the kingdom of the Jews, which” was 
ravaged by enemies, whom God had raiſed to execute his ven- 
geance. Plutarch endeavours to deſtroy this worſhip among the 
Greeks; he ſays, in his book of Iſis and Ofiris, that the ele- 
ments are not to be adored, neither the fun nor the moon, ben. 


cauſe they are only mirrors in which may be ſeen ſome trace of. 
the infinite wiſdom of the Creator, who has made them lo bl. 
ant and beautiful, | 


The Bramins at this day addreſs prayers to the ſun every, 
morning, in making the Sandivani; and modern ages have be⸗ 


held a vaſt continent, where no other deity i is known. 


* All people have had ſacred fires, The Athenians had a per- 


petual fire keys by widows ; aud * the Romans i it was kept 
| by 
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tenet was the unity of god, became their 
prieſts ; the ſtudy of theſe philoſophers, like 
that of the Bramins, was to foretel rain and 
wind, in a kind of almanack ; their diſintereſ- 

tedneſs, their ſober and retired life, as well as 
auſtere morals, and the rigorous penances 

which they impoſed upon themſelves, made 

them to be eſteemed as fages ; and their doc- 

trine to extend over all India, But the Bra- 
mins ſoon deſtroyed this ſe&, and changed the 
object of worſhip, which they cauſed” to be 
addreſſed to the principal attributes of the deity, 
that of creation, preſervation, and deſtruction; 
theſe three metaphyſical beings were in the ſe- 
quel perſonified, and deſcribed under the 
names of Brouma, Vichenou, and Chiven. 
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by virgins. The book of Leviticus orders the Jews to have a ſa- 
cred fire continually burning. The Greeks had one in the tem- 
ple of Apollo. The Parſis, or Guebres, deſcendants of the an- 
cient Perſians, eſtabliſhed in Guzerat, have from them a ſacred 


fire, which they {till adore becauſe they eſteem it an image of 


the deity. The Chaldeans, as well as all the people of America, 
adore fire; when it went out, it was a preſage of all ſorts of 
misfortunes to the ſtate. In a word, all nations have eſteemed 
this element as the common cauſe of life, of the deſtruction 


and regeneration of the world, The lamps in our temples are 


the remains of the ancient worſhip of fire. 


This 
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This diviſion formed three ſects, who, in- 
Ao by their prieſts, joined againſt each 
_ other, and carried on a deſperate war; in 
which the {ect of Brour ma was rr deſ- 
troyed. Frye 
All the incarnations of their gods are monu- 
ments of the conteſts, or of the wars, among 
the different ſects. In their traditions they 


give the name of Rachadars, or giants, to 


thoſe of an oppoſite ſect; and of Deverkels, to 
thoſe who were their partizans. C | 
The followers of Vichenou, to avoid the 


fame fate as thoſe of Brouma, acknowledged 


the Chiveneſts to be the moſt powerful, fol- 


lowed ' ſome points of their dofrine, and 


equalled Chiven to Vichenou : the conquer- 
ing Chiveniſts refuſed to acknowledge either 


Vichenou or Brouma. But the wars they ſoon 


after had to ſuſtain againſt robbers, who came 
from the end of the world to ravage their 
country, obliged them to ſuſpend. their religi- 
ous quarrels; but without reconciling them. 
The two ſects which now ſubſiſt, have ſo 
much contempt for each other, that a follow- 
er of a who. hears the name of Viche- 


nou 
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nou pronounced, immediately r. runs to the bach | 
to purify himſelf. Es ee tn phe 


Nebvertheleſs, they are at ws day the TY 


ſects by which Indians are diſtinguiſhed ; their 
cuſtoms and feſtivals are the fame; the diffe- 
- rence between them is in the daily Ceremonies, 
the prayers, and ware marks which they 
make on their bodies; but they agree in tlie 
fundamental tenet of the unity of the deity ; 


and all acknowlege him to be an eternal, un- 


created, omnipotent, e juſt, 8 


| merciful God. 


Creator of the univerſe, bes is eum ele, 


4 is hid 


from his divine knowledge. After death, he, | 
with equal juſtice, diſtributes rewards, or in- 


flicts puniſhments. To follov- the emotions of 


his mercy or of his vengeance, he often takes 


-viſible forms; andi it yet happens, that he dai- 


ly ſhews himſelf on earth, when he? is addreſs. 


ed Dy the virtuous heart. : 870 


At the end of the fourth age, aid at the 
time fixed by his eternal decrees, he will def- 


"troy the world, as he deſtroyed” It "three a ges 


ago. Compaſſionate to the weakneſs of our 


organs 
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organs, he has permitted us to worſhip him 

under various forms and figures; theſe forms 
and figures, after being conſecrated with the 
ceremonies preſeribed, become God himſelf: 
they alſo acknowledge ſubaltern divinities, to 
whom the ſupreme being has delegated a part 
of his power; miniſters of his will, they 


have each. their department, and execute a 


particular function, with which he has intruſts 
ed them. God wills that divine homage thall 
be paid them; but different from that which 
is rendered to himſelf. Theſe ſecondary divi- 
nities are ſpread over all nature, and preſide 
over Whatever it contains; the heavens, the 
ſtars, the airy regions, earth, hell, moun- 


_ tains, woods, and rivers, have their tutelary 


deities : cities and villages have equally their 
protectors, which are called Calli * and not- 
withſtanding their prodi, gious number, the 


8 . 


— 


world is beſide filled with good and bad genii. 


The Indians differ in their ſyſtem reſpect tin g 


the ee the = ; 385 maintain it has 
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* This PRs "lian of t the Greed and Koianky: and 
among us, the provinces and the cities have a patron. | 
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exiſted from all eternity : others, that it was 


created with the world, and is an emanation 


of the deity *; but all are of opinion that it is 
mortal, and muſt periſh with the world +. 
All that reſpiration, or ſuch ſoul which unfolds 
its faculties only in proportion to the organic 
perfection of the body it inhabits :—all are deſ- 
tuned to the enjoyment of bliſs with the deity ; 
but to obtain this ſupreme felicity they muſt 
be free from every blemiſh; and it is only by 
the moſt ſevere trials and penances that they 
can be purified. On the death of each indivi- 
dual, the foul appears before the tribunal of 


» — de Re. 
22 — 
— 


* P ato alſa ſays, our ſouls exiſted before we were born, and 


before we were conceived, St. Auguſtin ſeems to lean to this 


opinion ; Origene and the eee a e * 
created before the body. | . 

Plato and the Stoics ſay, that ſouls are not only an emana- 
tion of the deiry but of his proper eſſence; not by any dis 
minution of the divine ſubſtance, but an emiſſion in the ſame 
manner as the light from the ſun is diffuled, without being in 
any ſhape diminiſhed. | 

+ {1 be Stoics thought that fouls would live till the heaven 
and carth were bura:, but not eternally for they believed that 
the cus returned tothe origin, and conſequently were re- unit- 
ed tu God, irom whom they. ſpravrg. The Jews thought that 
the ſouls of Pagans, and of rthoje who had periſhed by the dee 
luz, would uever be 1ailed agaims * » : 


God, 
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God, by whom judgement is paſſed, and re- 
ward 1s given, or puniſhment in hell, accord- 
ing to the enormity and multiplicity of crimes 
committed. After this laſt expiation the ſoul 
returns to the earth, where it inhabits the bo- 
dy of ſome perſon, vile and abject in proportion 
to the crimes committed in its former life. If 
the deſtiny of the ſoul has been fo unfortunate, 
that it is doomed to animate the body of an ani- 
mal, it will ſucceſſively paſs into different diſ 
auiſes of this kind, except ſome fortunate eir- 
cumſtance delivers it from this deplorable ſtate; 
becauſe an animal cannot perform a meritori- 
ous act. Thoſe fortunate circumſtances are, 
the ſight of a deity, whether in his temples or 
in the ſtreets, during the ceremony of a pro- 
ceſſion: ſometimes the ſight alone of a holy 
place may operate for the deliverance. 

At this epocha the ſoul paſſes into the body 
of a man, and thus wanders from body to 
body, till it becomes perfectly pure, by the 
total forſaking and renouncing the goods and 
pleaſures of this world, as well as by the | 
moſt rigorous auſterities and penances, and is 
worthy to penetrate to the the reſidence of the 
M 2 dcity: 
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deity. All fouls whom a violent death haſ- 
tens to the grave, except thoſe who periſn in a 
war, or in defence of dale gods, or beit 


the auch as een; a time as they were. defi 
ed to live in the bodies they lately n 


they can be judged ouly after this interval. 


Such are the common principles of the Indians; 
they have all the ſame holy books, and we 
cannot call them idolators, as they acknow- 
ledge only one ſupreme being. The other ob- 
jects of their worſhip were deified by the 
Bramins, who ſaw no other method of ex- 
tending and fixing their power. From hence 
ſprang the abſurd fables with which they fil. 


led the imagination of the people, and which 


in the ſequel became articles of fait. 

However contemptible they may appear to 
us, it is ſtill eſſential to know them. Reli- 
gions of all nations, even the moſt barbarous, 
preſent a medley of folly and wiſdom; ; and 
the philoſophy which analyſes them ſome- 
times gathers uſeful truths, from the remains 
of f falſchood and _— 


SONNERAT's. VOYAGES: 
It may be a matter of ſurpriſe, that the 


Indians, whoſe ſacred books are all the ſame, 
do not agree in their objects of belief; but the 
reaſon may be found in thoſe very books, 
either badly tranſlated, or wrongly interpreted; 
in the different idioms: the Tamouls poſſeſs 
only four; neither are theſe originals, being 
only tranſlations of the Poutanons. The 
knowledge they have of their religion, proceeds 
only from the faith they put in theſe imper- 
fect copies, or from what the Bramins inform 
them is contained in thoſe books which are 
not tranſlated; but if all the world could read 
the ſacred books, in theit original language, 
we ſhould ſtill ſee a difference in their tenets 
and worſhip, becauſe all would not conapres- 
hend them in the ſame manner. How many; = 
Catholics and Proteſtants: have read the ſerips' 
tures in Hebrew and in Greek, and, interpreting 
them in their-own way, haue became mote 
attached to the opinions which divide them? 
It is probable the tranſlators altered the text of 
the Pouranons,, and inſerted fables well known 
in the country where they wrote, as well as 
the reveries of their imaginations; and, to 
1 make 
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make hom more authentic, they added, that 
they were taken from the Vedams ; which 


was not eaſy to diſprove, as it is a long time 
ſince the Vedams were no more known. 
This is the origin of the different ſects. 

The Pouranons are divided, and contain 
alternately the praiſes of Chiven, Vichenou, 
and Brouma. The Indians were at liberty to 


chuſe their deity, as all theſe books are eſtcem- 


ed canonical. From that period three ſects 
were formed, who made bloody wars againſt 
each other, and were ſoon reduced to two, by 
the total extinction of that of Brouma. 

In order to underſtand the true religion of 
the Gentoos, a faithful tranſlation: of the Ve- 
dams is neceflary, which I think impoflible. 
Had we only the ancietit rehigioti of the firſt 
Bramins, we ſhould not have that of our time, 
which has no other foundation than the true or 
falſe tranſlations of their original ſacred hooks. | 

As ſoon as the Indians' had choſe their ſu- 
preme God, they gave him all the names. by 


which the omnipotent Being Was deſcribed in 


the canonical books; ſo that the Chivapatis 
ſay, $ 
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ſay, that they are the attributes of Chiven; 
and the Vi-henoupatis, thoſe of Vichenou; with 
this difference, that the Chivapatis eſteem 
Vichenou only as a creature primarily and 
principally created by Chiven, while the others 
believe that Chiven and Vichenou are only one 
| God, under different attributes. This I bes 
lieve is the idea we ſhould have of the Gentoo 
religion: the foundation is the ſame; but the 
additional parts are very different ; and it can- 
not be otherwiſe, becauſe it has no longer for 
its baſis the original volumes, but only ſome 

commentaries, or other books, Pen to be 
taken from the Vedams, 

The Bavagadam, which is in ah king's 8 li 
brary, is only an extract, and not a tranſla- 
tion, of the Pouranons, and is compoſed ſolely 
for the honour of Vichenou; therefore it is in 
contradiction with the Candou *, and ce other 
books in honour of Chiven. 

From this variance, all Eu rope lay, that 
the religion of the Gentoos was full of contra- 


Ps ** * 1 * } 
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* A ſacred book, one of the Pouranons, in honour of Chi- 
ven. See, Sacred Books of the Ladiaus, chaps i ls 
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ditions; The Indians might ſay the-ſame- of 
ours, if they ever thought of reading all which 
In the firſt ages, India was only divided in- 
to two ſects; that of Chiven, and that of Brou- 
ma. That of Vichenou dates only five thou- 
ſand years, and was of no eſtimation, until its 
followers, uniting with the Chiveniſts, maſla- 
cred: the partizans of Brouma. It is impoſſi- 
ble toknow : the origin of the two firſt ſects, 


from the ſacred books of the Tamouls: the 
ſect of Chiven ſeems to have exiſted from time 
immemorial. With regard to that of Vichenou, 


the hiſtory of the ſixteenth! incarnation ſeeins 
to affirm, that its firſt riſe was in the kingdom 


of Siam; we there ſee Rama quit his throne 


to become a penitent, or gymnoſophiſt of Them 
cients: he traverſes the Ganges, aud the moun- 
tain Sitrecondon, on the coaſt of Orixa; his 
doctrine, which he ſpreads overthe whole coun- 
n ccDaſfed 


up with his ſueceſs, he goes over all India, 
and endeavours to make himſelf worſhipped 
fword in hand: after having taught his opi- 


nions in this method, in the kingdom of Enda- 


garenion, he goes to the deſart of Pangiavadi, 
which 
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4 which ſeems. to be the Midara of our ae, 


and croſſed an arm of the fea, now called Ape 3 
Bridge; from thence this ambitious {ary | 


goes to Ceylon; Ravanen, king of that ind, 


not willing to adopt his doctrines, a deſperate 


war enſued, and it was not till after the death 
of Ringen, that he aſſumed to the being 
worſhipped. _' | - 


He placed V benches of tk | 


gant: who had reſiſted him during four Years, 
on the throne. At length, after having, em- 
ployed fourteen years to found his religion in 
India, and in the neighbouring countries, he 
returned triumphant to his kingdom. 


It was moſt probably at that time that the : 


metempſychoſis was introduced amongſt the 


Indians; and Kempfer has improperly beheve 


ed, that it was introduced by, the, prieſts of 


Memphis. It is true, theſe laſt took ſhelter in 


India, while Camby ſes de oſtroyed their temples 


in Egypt, and maſſacred the greateſt part of i | 
them; but Pythagoras, who travelled } in India 155 


long before this period, found the ſame tenets; 
which makes it ſufficiently appear, that Ra- 


ma, or Vichenou, is the ſame as Foe Som- 
Vo. I. 1 S  monacodon, 
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thomcodon, the Xica of tlie Japaneſe, and 


che Boudda of the C' i nzuleſe. | 

We read in the Hiſtor y of Qhina, chat F oe. 
go. erned a ſmall territory to the weſtward of 
that kingdom that he married a queen; that 


be had a concuvin2 of great beauty ; that he 


made them two divinities; in the fame manner 


as Vichenou made. two goddeſſes of Latcheml 


and Boumidevi; : that after having ſuffered ſe- 
veral irruptions from the neighbouring peoples 
he - 50 his kingdom to live a ſolitary life, 
and preached the meremply'cl ois, which, he 
had int ventct - | 

During twelve wears that kl 50 Dread his dock 
trin2 im the nei, Zhbouring Rates, he drew to 
him a number of diſciples, Who afifted him 
to remount his thro ne, and to extend the li- 
mits of his kin 24 »n. It is {aid, moreover, that 
he became very powerful, and that he had a 


numerous poſterity. 
This hiſtory 1 is exattly like that If Ras, 


Tg have A perfect knowledge of the religion of 
the In4 Hans, it is neceſſary to enter into the 
ſatne details a- Sora”, Beiigal, and among the 
; Marattas, as I have done on the coaſt of Co- 
romandel; | 
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"of 


pe 


romandel; and in the re emoving every, ching 
that belongs to locality, we ſhall obtain a true 
| pen: of the Fre aa worlhip of the 
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WoksHIr oF THE INDIANS. 


HE worſhip of an in>F:nfive an! — 
people will never be birbarous, becauſe 
they will chuſe benevolent deities, and blood 
will not flow on their altars. If the worſhip 
15 under the direction of wiſe men, they will 
never acc uſtom them to a ſpectacle ſo horrid, 
He, who without fear, hears the lowing of 
_ me bull he ferifices, or, with cold blood, 
can plunge the knife into the palpititing heart 
of the lamb, in his religious fury, will ſoar 
dare to facrifice human victims. 33 . 
A nation, gentle in its manners, will have 8 
many prieſts, but few ſacriſicers. If offerings: 


are neceſſary to certify the dependance of men 
N 2 towards 


1. 
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towards the gods, they will be ſGuzht for in 
the vegetable world. Such is the aQual wor- 
thip of lic Indians. Formerly, and in times 
far back, they ſacrificed animals, and even 
men; but in their timid cruelty, they felt a 
horror at the ſight of blood; the victim's 
throats were not cut; the ſovereign pontiffs 
were ſatisfied w ith ſtrangling them. 

The doArine of the metempſychoſis, eſta· 
blithed i in India by Vichendu, aboliſhed all ſa- 
erifices; ; and they now offer to the deity only 
money, rice, incenſe, fruits, cocoa- nuts, milk, 

grains, and flowers x. The practices of devo- 
tion 


* * 
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* Their ſacred bee -nevertheleſs, ch chi method of ſas = 
crificing a horſe, and even a man; but as conſiderable ex- 
pences ire incurted by the neceſſary ceremonies, kings are only | 
able to perform them; but this ſeldom happens. 

The feaſt of Vigiadechemi, and that of the ſecond day of | 
Pongol, or the hunting of the gods, are al ſo a kind of ſacrifices, 
| becauſe they kill animals to take the e Vide Ys v. of 

the Feſtivals of the Indians. | 

Abraham Roger ſays, that it is an ancient tradition in the 
country, of their ſacrificing, in former times, a man every year 
to the devil Ganga, (which-is Mariatale, goddeſs of the ſmalle 
| pox) but that, in the ſequel, they obliged this deity to be atis 
fed with a buffalo or wild bull. This en ſubſiſted a long 


time amoag other nations. 
The 
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tion are as imple as the offerings ; they conſiſt: 
in faſting, prayers, penances, and -above -all 

| in pronouncing a thouſand times a day, if it 
is poſſible, the name of the god they adore: 
but the principal point to iuſure happineſs in 
another life, is, to give alms to the Bramins. 
Bathings in the ſea, and in the ſacred rivers, 
are very eſſential points. The Indians are alſo 
obliged to perform pilgrimages to the moſt 
famous temples; to procure the water of the 


>. 2 


_ —— — 9 „5 * — —_—_— 
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The Carthaginians ſacrificed two hundred children of their 
firſt nobility to the devil. The Danes, and other northern na- 
tions, had a cuſtom of ſacriſicing ninety- nine men, with as ma» 
ny horſes and cacks, to the devil, on the firſt of January, every 
year. The Druids, when any, great perſonage fell ill, or was 
in imminent danger, re a vow of ſacrificing a man to their 
gods, in order to obtain the eure; being perſuaded the danger 
of one man could be only averted by the death of another. 
The ancient Germans, the Swedes, and the Goths, made the 
ſame ſacrifices, This horrible wor (hip was ſpread over the 
whole earth, as if the deity was to be honored "7 'the 2 | 

tion of his works. | 
| 'The Latins ſacrificed men to L W EK Gre 
| before the altar; or they were flung into the Liber. — Hercules, 
on his return from Spain, advifed them in future to ſacrifice 
edges of men made of ſtraw ; which counſel they followed. 
_ © Sacrifices have been from all times; they had their birth with 

religion itſelf, from the creation of the world, as it appears by 
the hiſtory of Cain and Abel. 
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Ganges, and carry it to Rameſonrin, to-waſh 
the Lingam of the temple in that village: 
they likewife imagine the make the gods more 


propitious to them, in digging tanks on the 


high- ways, and building ter p'es and choultries, 


where travellers may find ſl. elter from the in- 
juries of the weather. Is not this the beſt | 
manner of honouring the deity, as it conti, 
butes to the natural goud of Lis creatures AP 
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e F 199 I TO 
| . OF THE | | : 
SACRED BOOKS OF TAE INDIANS, 


HE Vedams are the hen ancient books | 
of the Indians, aun held in the great · 
eſt veneration ; they adore them as the divi- 


nity himſelf, of whom they believe them to be 


both an emanation, and a part: they fear 
they ſhould proſane their name, were they 
to pronounce it otherwiſe than in cheir 


A 
| T Thi 
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Theſe books: according to the Indians, 
were immenſe, and innumerable; the life of 


man is not long enuzh to learn them, and 
ignorance ſprin Zung from this difficulty, the 
tru2 God remained without worſhippers. Vichs 
enou tovk pity on a peo ole, viitims of involun- 
tary darkneſs. He cauſed Vialſ\r to be born of a 
part of himſelf, who put the Vedams in order, 
and abridged them, which gave. him the ſur- 
name of Vede Viaſiec *; he reduced the whole 
into four bo ks, which are now called Jrou- 
kou, Iflourou, Saman, Adrenam + ; this laſt 
was ſubdivideJ-nto four parts, and treated of 
magic : the Bramins fay it is loſt ; but we 
ſhall ſoon ſee that the other three Vedams 
have, perhaps, no better exiſtence. 


Viaſſer taught them to the four penitents, 


Vaiſambaen:r, Pailaver, Sayeamouni, and Sou- 


war. "ors > , 4 2 2 + 6.8 3 


— : 


* This incarnation of Vichenou is eſteemed only accidental, 
and on that account no temple has been erected tu it 3 they are 
ſa is f ded with placing the portrait of Viaſfcr under the 1 
of a penitent, in the pagodas of Vichenou. 


+ They are a!ſo khn by the nuns of Roukouvedam, If. | 


rou or h zourvedam, Sama or Chamavedam, and Andernam or 


Andernayedam, 


mandoù, 
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mandou, in order todivulge thera to the world, 
and to propagate the Indian faith. 2 
Some hiſtorians have maintained, that the 
Indians have found their religion in the Old 
Teſtament; and that the Vedams have great 
affinity to the Pentateuch of Moſes. According 
to their account, the Jroukou Vedam relates 
the hiſtory of the creation of the world, in the 
ſame manner as the book of Geneſis. The 
Ezour Vedam regulates the worſhip, cere- 
"monies, offerings, and manner of building the 
temples, the fame as Leviticus; but further, 
the Chama Vedam teaches the ſcience of au- 
gurs and divinations, and treats of the manner 
of uſing arms, whether by natural means, ſe- 
crets of magic, or by inchantments; it alſo. 
teaches the rules of judaicial aſtrology, as well 
as the art of witchcraft, All this, as is evi- 
dently perceived, has no relation wich the books 
of Moſes: and although in the Indian worſhip | 
enter ſeveral Judaical rites, ſuch as bathing, 
{A HIS of legal i impurities, theſe ceremo- 
nies were in uſe among the ancients before the 
law of Moſes. Thus the Indians muſt have ob- 
tained their knowledge from a more ancient 
ſource. 


BK _ According 
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7 ay 85 1 
3 to the Indian 8, P Vedams treat, 


or rather did treat, of all ſciences: in that 
reſpect they differ from the ſacred books of 
all other nations; which, properly ſpeaking, 
are only hiſtorical, where philoſophy, aſtro- 
nomy, natural hiſtory, and other branches of 
knowledge, are only e as far as N 
are relative to the religion. 811115 

: ... Theſe b books are written in a ſtyle ſo fa 
1 that truth ſpoke the language of deceit, 
while fanaticiſm adopted that of obſeurity; ſo 


that. few people could underſtand them. The 
Bramins being the moſt learned, made commens 
taries on them, which the Indians have, in the 


Y - 4s 


ſequel, placed among the number of their ſacred 
books: the firſt were the Shaſtas, or Chaſ- 
trons * 3 they are ſix in number, and treat of 


aſtroporny, aſtrology, rene n 


* Mt. ». — A 4 rr 
* 
. W 4 —_— T2 * —— 


* Or alſo Saſter, Chalter, 3 S. d. Theſe 9 differ 
only in pronunciation. They all ſignify ſcience. The peo» 
ple give neither the ſame fignification or extent to this term. 
They underſtand it to, mean only the ſcience of futurity ; and 
| the Bramins, who find their profit in foſtering theſe viſions, 
apply themſelves in general to judicial aſtrology; becauſe they 
get by this ſcience more than by any other, and it is leſs 
| tedious and laborious to them. 
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rites, phyſic, and civil law. It 1s eaſy to 


perceive, that philoſophical errors muſt be fre- 


quent; but once conſecrated by religion, they 
become dear to the Indians, who ſtamp them 
with the ſeal of truth: from which this la- 
mentable conſequence muſt be drawn, that 
theſe people are condemned for ever to be a 
dead weight on the globe, and will r never be 
fit for the cultivation of the ſciences. | 
It is from*the Chaſtrons the aſtronomical: 


Bramins calculate the courſe of the moon, and 


of the planets, and make the pandjangans or 
almanacks-: by the means of ſet forms, that | 
are couched in enigmatical verſes, they have 
arrived at the art of caleulating eclipſes with 
facility and exactneſs. This is likewiſe the 
book conſulted by the aſtrological Bramins, to 
foretel'what ſhall happen, and tell the fortunes 
of men and children, as alſo the days and mo 


ments that are lucky or unlucky. 


The dread of misfortune makes che In- 
dan; 1 ſuperſtitious, that they undertake no- 
thing, without having firſt conſulted au 'aſtro- 
loger 3. and, it the prognoſtics are not favour- 
able, whatever affurance- of ſucceſs they may 


1 5 
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| Hee From other duapters novwitſtanding, 
they deſiſt from their undertaking. . Te” 5 {ts 
| Monſieur . de Voltaire, after Mr. Holwell, | 
too confidently aflerts, that the Shaſta i 18 1 CHO 1 
years anterior to the Vedaims. ih Indians on- | 
the Coromandel, coaſt axe not of this opinion. | 
The Tamouis are : perſuaded, that the Vedams 
are the moſt ancient books, and that they 
were compoſed at a period fo, diſtant as to be 
loſt in the higheſt antiquſty , d ie e 
The Yagomons, in number twenty N 5 
were alſo compoſed after the Vedams: theſe 
treat of the different ſorts of ſacrifices, of the 
circumſtances on which they are. to be offered, 
prayers belonging to the different divinities, 
and of the preſents, with which. their altars are 
to be adorned. | 3 | 
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According to Mr. Dowe, who wrote in Bengal, the s 
principal Shaſtas are more than four thouſand and eight hun- 
dred years old, and are only a reform and abridgement of the 
doctrine contained in the Vedams, the true original religious 
books of the Indians, to which they aſſigu tlie creation of the 


world, for their ee In ee, en ge with . 


Tamouls, © be- an 1503 no ©0 Hanons 1 5d « 
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The twenty eight Pouranons * are ; alſo 
commentaries on the Vedams : L they contain 
the hiſtory of the gods of the country, much 
in the fame manner as the divinities of the 7 
i Greeks are treated of in Ovid? 8 Metamorphoſis. 
Ll Ten are conſecrated tofing the praiſes of Chiven, | | 
I his ſupremacy over the other gods, the crea- f 
Ih tion of the world by his will, bis nulracles and 
wars: they have three thouſand ſtrophes, or 
verſes. Four are in honour of Vichenou 3 and 


1 they give praiſe to this god, the preſerver, | 


pr 
. 
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1 without abaſing Chiven, whom they „, 
i to him. | 

| | 
1 The fiſteenth and ſixteentk are to the 


praiſe of Brouma, whom they equal to Chi- 
ven and Vichenou; it is impoſſible to give a 
juſter idea of them, than by faying they” re- | 
ſemble very much a paraphraſe, which might 
be made in the manner of the liturgy from 
the laſt ſtrophe of our hymns, of the doxolo- 
gy. The two laſt Pouranons celebrate the ſun | 


———}_ GL. 
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* Or poems,—The ne attribute the compoſition of the | 
Pouranons to Viaſſer alone; but it is not poſſible for the life of 

1 dne man to be long enough to compoſe theſe ſacred books, as 

I il it would take a man's life to copy them only, 

— | and 


r 
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and fire, under the name of Aguini z che one as 
god che reviver, and the other as god the deſ· 
troyer. | Their names are Sayvon, Pacudigon, 
Maharcondon, Ilingon, Candon, Varagon, 
Vamanon, Matchion, Courmon, and Peram- 
andon; theſe ten are conſecrated, to Chiven: 
the four in praiſe of Vichenou are the Carou- 
don, the Naradion, the Vaichenavon, and 
the Ba gavadon : the PN and the Per- 


444 


amon are in honour of Broymas- and the 


Peramacahivaton, and the Aguineon, are the 
names of thoſe which ſing the Trans in hopour 


„ & + + "a ar 


of the fun and the god, of fire. o 


+ 94 


Although the Pouranons are not IRE woche 


great authority as the Vedams, they, never- 
theleſs, are the rules of faith; and when they 
are quoted on any difficulty relative to points 
of reli gion, al doubts Ales and the voy” 
is reſolved. 1? 
All theſe wh have: back apa; in * 7 
Samſeroutam, or Grandon, language, which is 
fallen into, diſuſe, and underſtood. by a very 
ſmall number of Indians; and even they have 
but a very imperfect knowledge of it. 
There are only four Pouranons tranſlated ; 3i 
into the Tamoul dialect; the Sayvon, the 
7 Candon, 
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Candon, the Courmon, and the Bagavadon; 
ſo that theſe, with ſome ancient and modern 
works, in which are deſcribed the lives and 
wars of ſeveral kings, who, being beloved by 
their ſubjects, were deified, are all that the 
Europeans have been able to conſult, The 
people have the permiſſion to read them. 
The Vedams celebrate the ſupreme Being 
under different attributes: the Bramins, in 
order to keep the people in fubjection, cauſed | 
a ſeparate worſhip to be made to each attribute; 
but the tenet of the Brachmans, being the 
unity of the deity, and their belief being op- 5 
poſite to that which the Vedams taught, theſe 
philoſophers ſtole thoſe books from the Bra- 
mins, which occaſioned a war, where half the 
Indians were deſtroyed, and where the Vedams | 


diſappeared. The conquering Blamins ſubſti- 


tuted the Shaſta in their place; but, as the 


Vedams gave them an unlimited power, and 


made them ſuperior to the laws, and to prin- 
ces, they circulated a report, that the treatile 
on magic was the only book loſt, The ſureſt 
method to have this fraud credited, was to make 
it an article of faith: this they did not fail to, do, 

and 
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and on this ſubject invented the fable. ol the 
firſt incarnation. of Vichenou. A giant, who 
repreſents the Brachmans, had got the Vedams ; 
Vichenou changes himſelf into a fiſh, to en- 
gage with him; he exterminates him; but as 
the giant had ſwallowed the ſtolen books, the 
fourth was found digeſted, when the god opened 
his belly to recover it. The Bramins, in order 
that they might not be obliged to ſhew theſe 
books, prohibited the people from having any 
knowledge of them, declaring they were un- 
worthy to read them, and attributed the ſole 
right to themſelves, as deſcendants of the di- 
vinity: when they are now interrogated about 
the Vedams, they ſay, that they are ſhut up 
in a cave at Benares: no perſon could ever get 
ſight of them; neither a copy or tranſlation is 
known; their exiſtence is therefore at leaſt 
| doubtful“. It is difficult to believe, that after 
the temptations which have been flung in 

their way, their avarice ſhould have been- 
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Vedains.— The tranſlator can venture to aſſert, that Colonel 
Polier bas a copy of the Vedams complete, which he intends 
pare to the e * 8 : 
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able to refiſt the power of gold, Which tis 


been ſo often proffered, to get at them. 0 

Great care muſt be taken not to place the 
Müsch, of which we have the pretend- 
ed tranſlation i in the king's library, and 'whi ch 
Was printed in 17 78, among the number of 
the Indian canonical books; it certainly i is not 
any one of the four Vedams, although it beats 


the name; but rather a book of controverſy, 


written by a miſſionary at Mafulipatam ; 2 If is 


| 111 
a refutation of ſome of the Pouranons | in 


praiſe of Vichenou, which ate many ages 
poſterior to the” Vedamis : It is plainly ſeen, 
that the author wants to bring every thing 
back to the Chriſtian religion; yet, ledving 


ſome miſtakes, ſo that the miſſionary might 


not be diſcovered under the mantle of the 
Bramin. Mer. de Voltaire, and many others, 
are therefore wrong, in giving this book an 
importance which it does not deſerve, and ß 
eſteeming 1 it as canonical. 1 8 | 1 

In the number of their modern works, 
there are ſome written in a ſentimental ſtile, 
compoſed with great accuracy, a and filled with 
ſublime choughts and flaſhes of eloquence; in 


ſome 
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tae the moral is adorned with fictions, in 
others It is veiled i in allegories ; ; ſome ſimply 
contain maxims and mani ; but they are 
all, more or leſs; infected with the fabulous 
| hiſtory of their divinities. In general, they 
| have been compoſed to exhort men to the 
practice of virtue and deteſtation of vice. 
The Baradam, or the Life of Darma Rajah, 
is one of the moſt eſteemed : it is the hiſtory 
of an unfortunate king, who ſoftened the gods 
by his virtues. He obtained from them 
riches, victory over his enemies, and was at 
laſt. deified. . 

It appears that the india PEE had 
conſiderable ſchools, where the maſters taught 
a ſyſtem of philoſophy, according to ideas re- 
ceived among them; of which ſome frag- 
ments, ſcattered here and there, ſtill exiſt; 
but very unintelligible. At this time there 
are hardly any remains of theſe academies or 
colleges : the Moguls deſtroyed them through 
policy, in order to keep the Indians i in igno- 
rance and greater ſubjection. However, ſchools 
for children are yet very common. They are 
held in the choultries of the pagodas ; they 
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tice of tracing their figures on the ſand; 
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fit on the ground, and trace characters on the 
fand; which they continually efface, till they 
are able to form them with a bodkin upon 


palm- Icaves. In European ſettlements they 
have the liberty of being inſtructed. Their 


Principal ſtudy, on account of commerce, is 
limited to arithmetic ; in which they excel 


all other nations®, 


CH. 4.2: 10; 
OF THEIR TEMPLES. 


HE Indian temples are monuments 

IL. which prove the antiquity, patience, 
wealth, and ſuperſtition, of the people by 
whom they were conſtructed: thoſe built on 
the coaſt of Coromandel, after the ſame model, 
differ ſrom them only by their grandeur, and 


It is probable that Pythagoras learned his doctrine of num- 
bers from the Indians; and the ancient geometricians the prac- 


the 
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the number of N 21 chapels which 
they contain. In Bengal they are not ſo con- 
ſiderable: the architecture of thoſe of Mala- 
bar varies much. Some, however, have the 
marks of the earlieſt antiquity. 
The moſt famous temples on the coaſt. of 
Coromandel for the followers of Chiven, are 
| Tirounamaley, Chalembron, and Tir valour: : 
the Indians hold theſe in ſuch veneration, that 
they have given riſe to the following proverb: 
©: 8 neceſſary,” fay they, * to be ſaved, you 
” ſhould be born at Tirvalour ; ,or, in expir- 
ing, ſee Chalembron, or think of Tirouna- 
" 4 ; or expire at Cachi, on the banks 
4 of the Ganges.” With the followers of 
Vichenou, the moſt famous temples are thoſe | 
of Tiroupadi, of Chirangan, and Cangivaron; 
but they all, in general, have hiſtories, or 
fables, which make them more or leſ+ 5 cele- 
brated. | 
"The. _ temple called the Seven Pagodas, 
which i is {een between Sadras and Pondic! aerry, 
mult be one of the moſt ancient on the Coro- 
mandel coaſt; becauſe, being built on the ſeas. 
thore, the waves, at this day, beat up to the 
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firſt ſtory : this is a phenomenon which we 

leave to the pu irſuit of natural philoſophers. 
The pagoda of Chalembron alſo appears to 


have marks of great antiquity ; - but the in- 
ſcriptions which might have aſcertained its 


origin, are for the moſt part effaced. The cha. 


racters yet to be read are become ulelels, in 


ſurviving a language of which they deſcribed 


the ſounds. | 

We are not better informed of the PET | 
in which the pagoda of Chirangam was con- 
ſtructed. The revolutions which alternately 
made different nations maſters of India, have 
thrown an impenetrable veil over the times 
which preceded them. 

If we believe the annals of the country, 
and the ſacred books, the pagoda of Jagrenat * 
will inconteſtably be the moſt ancient; the 
calculations of the Bramins carry its antiquity 
as far back as the time of Paritchiton, firſt 
king of the coaſt of Orixa, whole reign they 


place at the beginning of the fourth age of 


* 


— 


It is alſo pronounced Jaggernat, and Janeaguen. 


the 
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the world; which gives a duration to this 
building of 488 3 years.” * 

The pyramids of Egypt, ſo much Rs 
of, are very feeble. monuments, in compariſon 
with the pagodas of Salcette and Illoura: the 
figures, the bas reliefs, the thouſands of co- 
tumns with which they are adorned, cut 
by a chiſel in the ſame rock, indicate at leaft 
a thouſand years of continual labour, and the 
depredations of time delign, at leaſt, three 
thouſand years exiſtence. After this we e ſhall 
not be ſurpriſed, that Indian ignorance attri- 

| butes the firſt of theſe works to the gods, and | 
the ſecond to the genii. 

Round thoſe temples, Sick are of ſome 
note, very high and thick walls form ſeveral 
ſquare incloſures, whoſe angles are commonly 
flanked in with baſtions “; each fide has gene- 
rally a door, over which is a pyramidical tow- 
er, called Cobrom, which crowns a round 
maſs of buildings. of prodigious ſize ; theſe 


' * Theſe baſtions have been conſtructed fince the eſtabliſh- 
ment of Europeans in India, and are moſtly their wotk. By 
this means the temple ſerves for a forts and ſome have ſuſtained 


long lieges. 
towers, 
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towers, of more or leſs height, are loaded 
with figures, moſt commonly very obſcene, 


and which repreſent the liſe, the victories, and 
misfortunes of the gods: to cach ſtory, and on 
the four ſides, is a kind of window; every 

night a light 18 placed in the higheſt. On 


feftival days all theſe openings are adorned, 


and in the middle of the innermoſt incloſure ES 
is the ſanctuary, or chapel of the deity, | 

If the temple is conſecrated to Chiven, the 
Lingam i is, the principal figure. Round it are 
ſcattered a multitude of ſmall chapels, dedicat- 


ed to his ors, aud ſome principal deities of 


the ſect. 


Darmadeve, god of virtue, repreſented un- 
der the figure of an ox, has always his chapel 
built before that of Chiven, who rides on him. 
Vichenou, as guardian of the temple, has his 


chapel by the door. The vaults of theſe edi- 
fices, as well as the towers, are loaded with 


obſcene figures. 


In the temples of Vichenou, the laſt inclo- 
ſure contains only the ſanctuary of this god, 
who inhabits it with Latchemi, his wife. 


Along the walls, Anoumar and Gueroudin 


have 
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hive their chapels, which, like the others, 
receive their light only by an "exceeding low 
door, which makes them very dark: during 
the ceremonies they are lighted by a great 
number of lamps; the ſteam of the oil and 
greaſe finding no vent but by this door, re- 
mains for a long time, and impregnates them 
with a difazrecable ſmell. 
The famous temples have a ſacred tax, 
deified by . the Bramins, who attribute to it 
the virtue of purifying thoſe who bathe 
ün it, and exempting them from the metemp- 
; ſychoſis: : this deceit attracts ſtrangers and offer- 
ings. T he other incloſures contain choultries, 
or peryſtiles, ſometimes immenſe, under which 
the people and travellers are ſheltered. There 
are alſo ſmall receſſes, where they place the 
portraits of ſome ſaints and kings, who by 
their virtues have merited the honour of being 
deified. The Bramins have alſo their apart- 
ment. = 
The fame of a tem ple often draws princes 
from far diſtant countries : theſe illuſtrious 
pilgrims, loaded with rich preſents, come there 


: to ſolicit particular favours. | | 


A 


form all the daily ceremonies. 
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The moſt famous temples are erected to 
Chiven, Vichenou, and Soupramanier, ſon 
of Chiven: thoſe of the children of Chiven, 
and ſome canonized kings, ſuch as Darma- 
Raja, are much ſmaller. Pollear, although 
one of the moſt powerful gods, has no tem- 
ples ; but only chapels in thoſe of Chiven. His 
ſtatues are ſet up in the open air on all high- 
ways, and ſometimes incloſed in a ſmall lonely 
ſanctuary, in the ſtreets and in the fields. 

The images of the gods may be made of 
ſtone, copper, or gold, but never of ſilver or 
other metals ; that of Pollear muſt be always 
of ſtone. 

Fach pagoda has two ſtatues of the ſame 
idol; one without the temple, to which the 
people themſelves preſent their offerings, and 
the other within, to whom the offerings are 
made, through the medium of the Bramuns, 


who alone have the e of approaching 


4 


It is the Bramins who waſh the TRY with 
milk, cocoa-nut, or gengely oil, adorn them 
with flowers, make the unctions, and per- 


The 
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The people remain without in a veſtibule, 
fupported by ſeveral rows of pillars: : they affiſt | 


at the ceremonies with their hands joined, 
and with great reſpe&, while the Bayaderes 


dance to the ſound of inſtruments, and ſing. 


the praiſes of the deity : when they are fi- 
niſhed, the Bramins diſtribute to the aſſiſtants 
the flowers with which the idol was adorned. 


The inau guration of a temple is very ex- 


penſiye: : ſometimes they wait many years be- 


fore a proper day is found for this ſolemn fel- 


tival, which laſts forty days; during which 
time they nouriſh the Bramins, of whom 
they have aflembled as many as s they could 
poſſibly get together. 


As ſoon as the temple is built, they chuſe 


a Bramin for the patriarch, or high prieſt; 


who, when once choſen, is prohibited from 5 


| marrying” or leaving the pagoda ; he ſhews 
himſelf but once a year, ſitting! in the middle 
of the ſanctuary, and leaning on cuſhions: 


the people remain proſtrate before him until 
he eſcapes from their fight. 


The dignity of high- prieſt is hereditary in 
his family; the chief always poſſeſſes it, and 
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has as many Bramins as he can maintain, for 
his affiſtants : for this purpoſe the ſovereign 


2 grants him lands, called manaions, exempt 
from all taxes whatever; he enjoys, beſide, 


the tax called magame, on merchandize,. and 
other goods belonging to thoſe of his religion, 
and- which pay 1mport and export: 

The Indians ſeem-to make him reſponſible 


- for all the evils with which they are afflicted. 


When public calamities do not ceaſe by faſt 


ings, martifications, and prayers, he is oblig- 


ed to be the firſt 1 in flinging himſelf headlong 


from the top of the pagoda, and by 1 ſuch ſa- 


crifice to appeaſe the gods, 
After the inauguration of the temple, they 
celebrate a feſtival in honour of the principal 


deity who is there worſhipped; it is called 


Tirounal, and is renewed every year on the 
fame day. We ſhall deſcribe it in the REN? 
chapter. a 


0 H A P. V. 
OF THE 


INDIAN FESTIVALS. 


IE primitive feſtivals of the India - 
were plays, deſigned to perpetuate the 
memory of great events or illuſtrious perſon - 
ages : thoſe who by noble actions had deſery- 
ed much from their country, were admired 
during life; their death was lamented, and 
they were deified in the ſequel, In this man- 
ner it is that diyinities have been multiplied 
among all nations, and the ſports became re- 
ligious ceremonies ; their true principle diſ- 
appeared under the ſhade of imagination, and 
the philoſophy which would retrace the cauſe, 
is loſt in the darkneſs with which it js ſur- 
rounded. The Tamouls regulate-their feſti- 
vals by the lunar year, excepting ſome which 
return with the Natchetrons, ſuch as the Tir- 
ounal, which, they celebrate every year on the 
fame day ; and the Pongol, which begins with 
the month of Tak. The people of India have 
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aſſigned the hours of night to their feſtivals ; ' 
as did alſo the ancients : their feſtivals con- 
fiſt in carrying in pomp and proceſſion the 
god by whom they are occaſioned; either 
within. the pagoda, or without in the village: 
they make a porch or pendal of leaves before. 
their temples, and carry the idol all round it: 
every perſon then brings the offerings, which 
the Bramins cook for the gods, and which 
the people may cat alter 5 have been 
offered * | 

The Pongal is the chief Tndian feſtival, 
and no perſon is exempted from the celebration. 
The fecond is Aidapoutche, or the feſtival of 
Tirounal, which without diſpute 1s the moſt 
ſolemn, and attracts all the world, is no other- 


Ways of repute than according to the fame 'of 


the temple where it is celebrated ; on that oc- 
caſion all the religious of ne coalt flock there 
with their offerings. Li ot oe 


— — 11 * 1 r 


1 — "ES * 


* The Syrians, at the feaſt of the nn or funeral pile; = 
and the Hebrews, at the feaſt of the Paſſover, made arbours 
before their temples, and carried their gods round them in pro- 


_ ceffion, whom they afterwards burned, The people then pre- | 
ſented their offerings, which commonly were lambs arid ſheep; | 


and after the prieſt had made the firſt libations upon them, 
cach perſon carried his victim home to eat ic. 


THE 


—— 
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THE FESTIVAL or TIROUNAL, 


The feſtival of Tirounal, or of the chariot, 
is the dedi ication of the temple, con ſequently 
it has no fixed days. It laſts ten days. In the 


moſt famous temples, ſuch as thoſe of Chalem | 
bron, Cheringam, Jagrenat, &c. people come 


from all parts of India. 


Some days previous to the feſtival, offerings 


are made to the idol; porches or pendals * are 
erected wherever the god is to ſtop ; theſe pen- 
dals are adorned with the fineſt tapeſtry, re- 


preſenting 1 the life and d menue e of 0 


detty. 
The evening before the celebration, the 
tamtams and other inſtruments go through the 
places where the proceſſion is to paſs, to 
inform all women with child to abſent them- 
ſelves during the ten days, as chey are an 
obſtacle to the proceſſion. 
The firſt day after, many offerings follow- 
ed by proceflions, are made within the incloſure 
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A kind of — place, made with the 3 of trees 4 
and painted linens, 
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of the temple, to the ſound of a great number | 
of inſtruments: they wind the flag round the 


flag-ſtaff, and at night carry the idol about 


under a Canopy. 
On the Grand day, the idol. 18 l in 
proceſſion, and at night they put him upon a 
kind of ſwan called Annon. 5 
On the third day, the proceſſion i is made in 
the morning; the idol is carried on a fabulous 
lion called Singam, and in the evening on a 
kind of bird with four feet, which . call 
Valli. . q 
On the fourth day, if the feaſt is in ho- N 


nour of Vichenou, he is mounted in the 


morning on Anoumar, an ape of prodigious | 


ſize; this ape carries Vichenou, and was of 
great ſervice to him when he made war ON 


Ravenen, king of the Ifland of Languer *. 


In the evening he is carried on Barnudin, 5 


another of his carriers. 
If the feſtival is in honour of Chiven, ! in 0 


. 105 we is carried on a boudon, or 


_—_ - - 
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* It is alſo known by the name of Lanca ; but much 5 
ter by that of £ the Iſland of Ceylon, 5 
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| giant; and in the evening on an ox, which is 
Darmadeve, god of virtue. 

On the fifth day, the Try is carried! both 
morning and night on the ſerpent Adiſſechen, 
who ſupports the earth with his thouſand heads, 

and is the bed of Vichenou in the ſea of milk. 
On the ſixth, he is carried in the morning 
on an ape; and in the evening on a white ele- 
phant. | 10k 
On the Sven there i is no proceflion, but 
in the evening the idol! is placed on a window }. 
at the top of the towers of the pagoda, and 
this day is deſtined for the offerings they chuſe & 
to make to him: every one is anxious to con- 
tribute to the avaricious deſire of the Bra- 
mins; one of whom takes account of all that 
is offered, and which they take for their own 
3 uſe, after havin 8 offered them to the idol. 
On the morning of the eighth day, the 
| Bramins themſelves carry him in a palankeen, 
and make the tour of the incloſure of the pa- 
goda ; in the evening he is carried on a horſe, 
and in that manner makes the proceffon. 
On the ninth, the proceſſion is made 
cog. and might in the incloſure of the pa- 
7 E PAY 
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goda. The idol takes his departure ER ca- 
nopy carried by the Bramins. 
The tenth and laſt day they make a very 


ſolemn proceſſion, at which a prodigious con- 


courſe of people attend with preſents for the 
idol: they then place him on a ſtone altar, 
adorned with flowers and ſtreamers; this 
altar is called Termouti „, and ſerves 
to facilitate the means of placin g the idol on 
the chariot, which is to carry him, and take 
bim off again, when the proceſſion is over. 
This day is called the feſtival of Teroten, 
which means the courſe of the car: from fix | 
to ſeven thouſand perſons draw the god in a 


great chariot, and join their repeated cries to 


the ſound of a great number of muſical in- 
ſtruments: : on this day the chiefs of the vil- 


lages give money as alms, for the e of 5 


orphan Bramins. 


The chariot is an 0 machine, carv- 
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©. Dep EPIC car, and Mouti, conveyance, This altar 
is without the temples ; you go up a ſtair caſe made at the back 
part. The chariots deſtined to draw Chiven, Vichenou, and 


Soupramanier, are the only ones of 3 a height as to need a 


l to get upon chem. N ä 21 N 


30 NU ERA * vors; D a "20; 
ed, on. which the, wars, life, and metamor- = 
phoſis f the geit are reproſented, and, is 
' adorned. with. W and flowers ; -paſte- 
board lions, placed, at, the four corners, fupr | 
port all theſe ornaments; in the front are 
horſes of the ſame materials, and the idol i is on 
2 pedeſtal i in the middle :—he is fanned by 5 
: great number os Bramins, to hinder the flies 
from ſettling 18 on him. The Bayayderes and 
the muſicians are ſeared; round, making the 
air reſound with che thundering zoe) of their 
inſtruments; fathers and mothers of TBS 
| holding their children in their arms, have 
been ſeen flinging thernſelves aeroſs the way, 
that they might be cruſhed to death, in ex- 
pectation that the divinity would beſtow eter- 
nal happineſs upon them in another life. This 
ſpectacle did not impede the proceſſion of the 
god, becauſe the auguries would not have 
been favourable. | The proceſſion marches over 
the bodies of theſe unfortunate wretches With- 
out any, emotion, and the machine pounds 
| them to atoms. . , 

| Whether ſu perſtition 11 7 less ow or 
Whether che rights of — are better 
Vol. I. 7 7 | known, 
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known, we de not abe find the zeal very | 


ardent for this horrid devoltony; and there are 
only ſome fanatics whio throw thchdſelves' un- 
* the Wheels to be cruſhed, jon 4 
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#ESTIVALS or EACH MONTH. 


The mach of April is the firſt 49 of the 
month Chirrere, on which day the Indian year 
commences: the Tamouls celebrate ifs return 
by a feſtival called Vareuche, Paroupou, 
which ſignifjes the birth of the year: che feſti- 
val is ſolemnized within d6ors, and che cere- 
mony of Darpenoi is performed for the ex- 
piration of anceſtors. © Above all things alms 
muſt be given to the poor, and to the Bra- 


mins; a good work perfornied on this day is 


worth a hundred done at any other time. The 
reſt of the day the Indians divert and regale 
themſelves, in order to be happy through the 
year, as they believe their happine efs during 


the year de pends in the manner in which they 
| ar -— 


At 
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At Parouvon, or the full moon, ĩs the feaſt 
of Chittere · Parouvon + they make Pongol * 
for Citra-Pa 
death, who keeps the regiſter, of the virtues 
and crumes of manl It is for him that 

the faſt called Ourchendi ＋ is performed. 
Wh feſtival is celebrated only within doors. 


In the month of Vayaſſi, which anfivers 


| to. the month of May, on Sadourataſſi of Ama- 
aſſes or the eve of the new moon, is the feaſt 
of Narſinga Jeinti, 'which is celebrated only in 
the temples of Vichenou ; it laſts nine days, 
and proceſſions· are made, provided any perſon 
will be at the expence. On this day Vichenou 
tp nn himſelf into a wh: ion, to kill 
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fy . Pongol, as will be afterwards ſeen, (in the feſtival of the 
tenth month) i in the great feſtival of Pongol, is a ceremony 

which confiſts in mixing rice and milk, which they offer to the 
god for whom it is properedy after which all the family muſt 
Eat a little of 1 it. | 

+ 'Ourchendi is the little faſt; that 3 is to fay, they muſt eat 

only onee in the twenty-four hours; inſtead of which, at the 


faſt of Obataſſon, which is the complete faſt, may; do not eat 


during twenty-four hours. 
See _ fourth incarnation of Vichenou. 
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trip, ſecretary to Yamon, god of 
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On Patouvon; or the Full” ben, is the 
feaſt of Maharavaiſagui, Which is celebrated 
only by the Bramins: they pray and perform 
ceremonies for tlie death of m anceſtors.” 3D 

In the third month Ani, which with us is 
June, the Tamouls cel no feſtivals; but 
they make che little faſt, and the Darpenon for 
the death of their anceſtors.” They are obliged 
to perform the fame ceremonies every month, 
at the new and full of the moon, provided no 

feſtival falls on thoſe wo ds c 0 

In the fourth month, Addi, which anſwers 
to our July, on on Natchetron, called Pouron, 
e eee this month, is the feaſt of 
Addi-Pouron, which is celebrated in the temi- 
ples of Chiven, in honour of the — | 
1 her in proceſſion in x 7 
riot. t. This ceremony Is made eight days be- 
fore in the temples of Chiven, provided that | 
any perſon will defray the expence.” 

At Tidi-Chati, after the Amavaſſe, or 
fourth day after the new moon, they make | 

Naga-Poutche *. 
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IIni che. fifth menth, Avani, Which anfwers 
to the monthi of Auguſt, in Panchemi, after 
che Amavaſſę, or fifth dap aſter the new moon; 
is tlie feaſt of Gueroudin(Panchemi; which 
confiſts in tlie Naga- pouiche· b 10t „bac SF 
The Friday neardft before: the full of the 
moon is then feaſt of Varlachimi Noembou 
Some Indians only celebrate this feaſt, becauſe 
having once kept it they contract an obliga- 
tion to celebrate it perpetually, both thern- 
ſelvesſ and their deſcendants. It is principally 
kept by the: Bayadars; becauſe it procures 
them the means of drawing money from their 
lovers, and from all thoſe at OD 1 
| IP ſing and dance that day. Food” Terr 506 , _ 
This feaſt is in honour of ae and i 
is ſolemnized within doors. The little feaſt 
is obſerved; and the men tie à thread of yel- 
low cotton about their right arm, and the 
women about their nerd the Bramins « come 
and make the Poutch e. 
On Natchetron-Moulon, a W in 
the ſame month, is the feaſt of Avani-Mou- 
Jon, which they celebrate in the temples of 
Chiven, becauſe on that day the god e 
ed the following miracle: 
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He had, for a long time, entertained à great 


admitted among the number of his diſciples, 
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Mianicavaſſeguer, or Manicavaſſer, miniſter 


with a great train and quantity of gold deſtined 
fox. che purpoſe, to buy Horſes? fot the king. | 


deſire to be initiated into the myſteries of Chi- 
ven: this god, ſatisfied of the miniſter's vir- 
therefore, the figure of a Bramin; and, fol- 
lowed by 999 boudons, diſguiſed as his diſci- 


ples, went and ſeated himſelf under a tree, 


no ſooner perceived the pretended Bramin, than 


he approached him to aſk him who: he was, 
and what book he carried under his arm. Ihe 
god anſwered, that he was a Gourou, and 
that the boak was called Chive- Vana. Podou: 
. Manicavaſſer having aſked an explanation of 

each of theſe words, Chiven ſatisfied him 
with ſo much wiſdom, that the aſtoniſhed 
miniſter, no longer doubting but that it was the 
god himſelf, proſtrated hinxſelf before him to 
worſhip him, and aſked him the favour to be 


His 


Ain r vorAefs. tab 


His prayer was granted ; and the ceremony of 
initiation was performed by Chiven himſelf. 
 Manicavaſier ſtripped himſelf of all his © or- 
naments, | covered his body with aſhes, and 
offered the god all the money he had brought 
for the purchaſe of the horſes. The god told 
him to diſtribute part of it to the poor, and 
employ the remainder in buildin g temples in 
his name. The other chiefs of the train, be- 
heving that Manicavaſſer had 16ſt his ſenſes 
informed the king of his conduct. The prince 
wrote his miniſter to return; and in caſe of 
refaſal, the chiefs of the train hat orders to 
bring him by force. In this perplerity Ma- 
nicavaſſer had recourſe to God, who ordered 
him to return to the King, and tell him that 
the horſes would arrive the day of Moulon, 
of the month of Avani ; and to preſent him 
with a ruby, which he. put into his hands. 
The miniſter reafſumed his ornaments z and, : 
followed by his attendants, returned to the 
city. On his arrival he informed the king, 
that the horſes he expected would arrive the 
day of Avani-moulon, and preſented him the 
ruby: this ruby was ſo perfect, and of ſuch 
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great beauty, A 1 the king, inſtead of Furt 
e e net ee, 
On the. day fixed f for che arrival of the hogs, 
a poem us mumber were ſeen approaching 
the city. The king, impatient to beh hold them, 


ſummoned all his grooms, and went at their 
head to viſit them... 11 'The jockeys1 were 0 much 


| ſtruck with the perfection of theſe animals, | 
that none v were rejected... They were led to 
| the ſtables which had been prepared for them | 


but at night-time ; a moſt frightful uproar was 


ä heard in theſe ſtables. they ran there, and 


EET. 


were much, aſtoniſhed, to, Tee all the Horſes F 
changed. into ſo many Adives e, Who devoured 
the old horſes belonging to the king. They, 


were actually Adives oy whom Chiven had me- 


tamorphoſed into horſes ; 3.,and under. this form 


they had been conducted by the Deverkels, 


who had taken the figure of merchants. The 


| king, enraged at. the trick he imagined had been 
played him, by his miniſter, ordered him to be 


publickly whipped, and then expoſed naked 
to the fun, "m4, blend to Rand 08,008: het, 
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This unfortunate man invoked Chiven, and F 


on a ſudden the river of Vaigue was ſeen to 
ſwwell, break its banks, and threaten the city with 
entire deſtruction. At this prodigy, the prince 
5 perceived that an all- powerful hand protected 


his miniſter; he therefore applied to him, 


begging he would pation Nun and * the 
inundation. 4 5 
 Manicavaſſe 8 afſerabled aw | 
5 a men, Who ſoon put the dykes in order. 
Chiven was himſelf in the number: but 
a diſcontented overſeer thought fit to give him 
* blow with a ratan, which blow ſtruck all 
nature, and was felt by gods, men, animals, 
and all creatures. It was in this manner he 


_ diſappeared, after having manifeſted his pre- 


ſence. Notwithſtanding all the king's ſolicita- 
tions, the miniſter quitted his poſt, left his 
goods, and, in the habit of a penitent, went 
from pagoda to pagoda, thanking God for all 
his mercies : but in performing his devotions 
at the temple of Ciddambaron, known by the 


name of Chalembron, he diſappeared on a fud- 


den, and was tranſported to the Cailaſſon, the 
„ , _s 
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reſidence of ben and the ef of Foſs 


followers. 8 


On 1 is bett feaſt of FREY 
Aoton, which is celebrated in the tem ples of 
Chiven. All thoſe who wear ſtrings over their 
ſhoulders, ſuch as the Bramins, Chetis, Cometis, 
and Camaters *, bathe themſelves in che kanks or 
rivers after being ſhaved : they there throw off 
their old ſtrings, and take new ones. This day 
is alſo conſecrated to afk' pardon of God for: the 
fins committed during the courſe of the year. 

On Atchemi, after the Parouvon, or the 


eighth day after the full moon; is the fedſt of 
Ouricati-Tirounal. It is the birthday of 
Quichena, and celebrated in the temples of 


Vichenon. During the nine days which it 
laſts, the god goes in proceſſion through the 
ſtreets. This feſtival is particularly obſerved 
by the ſhepherds, in commemoration of Qui- 
chena's having been brought up amongſt them; 
they erect porches or pendals of leaves and of 
cloth at the doors of the temples, and in ſome 
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* The Cheris, the Comitis, and the Camaters, are diffe- | 
rent caſts of the tribe of the Choutres, 
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of the croſs ways. Im the middle of cheſe 
peridals a cocoa· nut is hung, in which there 
is: a ſmall piece of money. This coca · nut 
hangs by «ſtring, one end of which is 5 with- 
out- ſide the pendal, that it dee be eV aß 
or down at pleaſure : 
Th oaſt of ſhepherds, or at + leaſh all toſs 
who ſtilb preſerve their primitive Nate; walk 
in proceſſion together in che ſtreets,” and when 
they come to theſe porches, in order to paſs 
them thay muſb bieak che Coba. bt) Hokily 
is hung up, with ſticks, and which thoſe with 
in endeavour to prevent by pulling the ſtring 
up and down. This game certainly muſt have 
kad ſome exuſs an: its Mi Sues 'which is 
now unknown. | 
In the fixth motith Nenn which caves 
to our September, the fourth day after the 
new moon, is the feſtival of Pollear-Chaoti : 
it is the birth-day of that god. This feſtival 
is celebrated both in the temples and in the 
houſes. They obſerve the little faſt, and for 
its celebration they purchaſe a Pollear of dried 
earth, which they carry home, to perform 
the ordinary Ceremonies to it. The next day 
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this idol is carried out of the city and flung 
into a tank or a well: thoſe who chuſe to be 


at the expence, put him upon a pompous cha- 
riot, accompanied by dancers and muſicians ; 3 


others have him carried on a porter's head. 


On Panj jemi, which immediately follows, 
or the fifth day after the new moon, is the 
feſtival of Richi-Panjemi, which they celebrate 
in the temples of Chiven. - 

On the Sadourataſi following, or the eve of 
the full moon, is the feſtival of Ananda-Vour- 


don; which they celebrate in honour of the 


three gods, Vichenou, Chiven, and Brouma, 
who are worſhipped under the figure of a ſer- 
pent with a thouſand heads. Under this form 
they are called Ananda-Perpenadeſouami. This 
feſtival is kept in the houſe; thoſe who keep 
it, only make a collation * in the four and 
twenty hours. They tie a red ſtring on the right 
arm, and the Bramins come to conjurethe gods. 

The only veſſel they uſe on this occaſion is 
of copper, plaiſtered all round with lime, and 


* 


—— 


* The collation is a repaſt which confiſts of ſacred ſweet- 
meats and tarts: neither rice or vegetables can be eat. 
| covered 
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covered with a cocoa- nut, on which they put 
leaves of Herbe , and of Manguier. This 
feſtival; as well as that of Varelachimi-Noem- 
bou, in the month of Auguſt—and of Quedari- 
Vourdon, in October, are not obligatory: but 
having once kept it, the celebration alwayg 
muſt be continued. Even the poſterity of thoſe 
who: have obſerved it are ſubject to this —_ 
till they get releaſed from their tacit vow. . - 

It is at Parpenade alone, (which is on the 
Malabar coaſt where this divinity has his moſt 
celebrated temple) that a releaſe from the vow 
to obſerve this feſtival can be obtained; for this 
effect, ablutions and purifications are repeated 
for ſeveral days, aud beſides i it coſts a large ſum 
of money. | 
On Predame, which follows the Paroiiiin, 
or the next day of the full moon, the feſtival ; 
of Mahaligue - Patchon commences, which 
| laſts fifteen days, that is, till the new moon. 
It is celebrated only in the houſes : the object 
of this feaſt is to obtain the pardon. of the 
dead. While it laſts they make the Darpenon - 
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Herbe is a kind of dog's graſs, 
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for them, and give alms to che Bramins, 


either in money, linen, or every in vegetables. 


hv the ſeventh/ month, Arpichi, which is 
our October / on Predanie wich follows the 
Amavaſſe, or the next day of che mew: moon; 
the feaſt of Mahar- Naomi commenees, which: 
laſts nine days. It is alſo called the feſtival of 
arms. After the Pongol, it is the moſt cele- 
brated feſtival. Proceſſions and puhlic cere- 


monies are made in the temples while it laſts. 


The ſchook-boys properly dreſſed walk 


and ſing verſes compoſed in their praiſe; where 


they get money to amuſe themſelves, and their 


' maſters alſo get conſiderable preſents. 


The ninth day the Aida-Poutche is made, 
which means the ceremony of arms. Each 
perſon collects all the arms he has, and expoſes 
them without the caſes in a chamber well 
cleaned; and alſo his books and muſical inſtru- 
ments. The Bramin comes to perform the 


ceremonies. © He takes water in a ſmall vaſe, 
and firſt preſents it to the gods ; then, with 


Manguier leaves, he ſprinkles all the carriages 


of 
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of the houfe, and: the animals, ſuch as ele- 


phants;- horſes, cows, ulis q; and even bdats 


and veſſels, if che oer of thelhouſe has any. 
The dight-ficſt days:are!conſcorated bo Chiven, 
and Vichenou ; the:ninth Hay ãs deſtined i to 
the honbur of thethreerprincipal:goddeſics, Par- 
vadi, Latchemi, and Saraſſouadi. The firſt is 


repreſented by the emblem of arms, as the de- 
ſtructive / goddeſs; che ſecond by tlie carriages, 
boats and animals, as the goddeſs of riches,.— 


and the third, by tlie books and muſical inftru- 


ments, as e abe to N and har- 


| .mony. 


The Aida-Pourche i 18 8 1 0 PRIN 4 | 


5 -if an Indian is attacked on the day of its cele- 


bration, he will not take arms to defend him- 


- ſelf, The general of the Souba of the Decan, 
' who. beſieged: Gingy, choſe this day for the 


aſſault, being perſuaded they would not defend 


_ . themſelves ; and he actually entered the place 
without meeting with the leaſt refiſtance. 
On Decemi, which immediately follows, or 


the tenth day after the new moon, the feſtival 


7 of Vigea-Dechemi i is celebrated, which is con- 
ſecrated to diverſions. The arms which had 
been 
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been expoſed the preceding evening, are lock» 
iF cd up: but before they are put in their caſes, 
11 the Paleagars follow the example of the ancient 
Kings, who cut of he heads of ſeveral goats. 
1 In the afternoon the gods are carried out of 
| n the Guede to OR; and en ee 4s altos on 
On en . a Ana on 
0 ah eve of the new moon, is the feſtival of Di- 
vavali, made as rejoicin g. day on account of 
the death of a Rachadin, giant, named N araga- 
Chourin, whom Vichenou exterminated on 
be account of the miſchief he did to mankind. 
This feſtival is celebrated only in the houſe, 
and conliſts alone in waſhing the head * before 
fſun-riſe. It was inſtituted by Vichenou him- 
ſelf, who ſays, that all who make this ablu- 
tion, ſhall have the ſame merit as if they had 
waſhed themſelves in the Ganges. The reſt 
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i 1 | | F * Although the Indians bathe ſeveral times in the day, 

; | they do not call that waſhing the head, becauſe they waſh on- 
iD ly with water. According to them, in order to waſh the head, 
1 it muſt firſt be rubbed with oil, then bathed with water, and 
| 18 after this bathing they muſt deprive themſelves of the plea. 
=. © ſures of matrimony, as well as of all refreſhing food oh at your 
balk. ! = twenty-four hours, 


bf 
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of the day is paſſed i in  diverſis ons,” 145 18 one of 
the greateſt feftivats: at Guzerat, 5 1 
In the eighth month, Cartigus, or Novem- 

| ber, oh the Amavaſſe or full n moon, is the feſ» 
*tival of Quedarayourdon * * „ in honour of the 
"goddeſs Parvade ; thoſe who keep 1 it make a 
collation only, and tie a yellow ſtrin go on heir 
right arm. 

On the following Predame, on the next 
tay of the new moon, is the feaſt of Cander- 
Chaſti, which ta its till Satimi, or the ſe- 
venth day of the new moon. It is celebrat- 
ed in comttiemoration of the defeat of Soura 
Parpma, a mighty Achoutin, whom the god 
 Soupramanier vanquiſhed after a combat of 
"fix days T. The ſeventh day the god i is car- 
"ried in proceſſion; and in ſome places they 
give the repreſentation *« of the battle where this | 
giant periſhed. be This Achourin i is made of 
dried earth, "arid med! Indians repreſen his 
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On Chaoti, or fourth day after the new 
moon, is the feſtival of N aga-Chooti, which 
conſiſts in the Nagapoutche. 

On N atchetron-Cartigue, which in this 
month always falls on the eve or day of the 
full moon, is the feſtival of Paor-Nomi. 
This is the grand feſtival of the temple of 


Tirounamaley, becauſe the mountain on which 
the temple is built appeared on this day. 


The Chivapatis celebrate this feſtival ! in All : 
the” pagodas of Chiven. It laſts nine days, 


The pilgrims flock from all the parts of the 
| coaſt to Tirounamaley: —a great fair is alſo 
Ekept there at the ſame time. 


The hiſtory of Tirounamaley is very 1 


mous in the Gentoo religion: it is the ſubject 


of one Pouranon. The temple is built on a 


ſacred mountain, becauſe i it repreſents Chiven: 


This deity deſcended i in a column of fire to put 
an end to a diſpute about. precedence, which 


had atiſen between Vichenou and Brouma. 


Chiren, to perpetuate the memory af this 


: event, changed the burning column into a 
mountain of earth, and ordered his followers 
to worſhip it; al it is on account of its pri- 
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mitive ſtate, that during nine days a great fre 
is lighted on the top. The fire, which is in 
an immenſe copper cauldron, is fed with but- 
ter and camphire, which the Indians ſend 
from all parts : the match is compoſed of ſe | 
veral pieces of linen, of ſixty four cubits each. 8 
The Bramins take great « care to collect the re- 
mains of this fire, which they preſent to their 
bene factors, who every day mark their fore- 
head with it. It is in imitation of this ſacred 
fire, that the Chivapatis make in their houſes 
a large cake of rice, kneaded with water a- 
lone. They make a hole in the middle, which 
they fill with butter, and light a ſmall match: 
they then worſhip this fire, and faſt the whole 
day; and after ſix o clock at night _ cat 
this cake with ſome fruits, | 
The Vichenoupatis have a great feſtival on 
this ſame day of the new moon: It differs 
from the other only in the object; ſo that the | 
two ſects celebrate their feſtivals together, i "= | 
| Feux de joie are let off before the temples; the | 
ſtreets and houſes are illuminated, and the gods „„ 
carried in proceſſion, The Vichenoupatis lay, = 
that it was on the * of the full moon in vi 
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this month, that Vichenou took the SR ue a. 
Bramin dwarf, and confined the powerful gi- 
ant Mahabeli i in the Padalon ; : that this giant, . 
while he governed, being very fond of illu- 
minations, to. gratify himſelf furniſhed each . 
houſe with a calon “ of oil, and that in go- 
ing to the Padalon, he prayed Vichenou that 
he would have the goodneſs to 1 . 
cuſtoms he had eſtab! iſhed on the earth. 
god promiſe. to grant his requeſt, and at 8 
ſame time permitted him to return to earth 
every year on that day, that he might him 
{elf be eye witneſs how faichfully the rw * 
he had made him was kepft. Y 
It is og this account that the illumination 


is made, and that children holding fire in their 


hands divert themſelves in the e vich 


crying out Mahabelir ooo. 


In the ninth month Margaji, 0 or 13 
ben, on Yagadechy, after .the Amavaſſe or 
eleventh day after the new. moon, there is a 
great feſtival in the temples of Vichenou, call- 
ed eee. It is only; cele· 
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brated by the Vichenoupatis, who paſs. the 

night in watching and praying, after. having 
faſted all the day. Vaic ondon 1s the name of 

the paradiſe where Vichenou reſi . 

On Parouvon, or the full moon that follows, 
is the feſtival of Maharegi-Tiroumangenon. 
It is only celebrated i in the temples of Chiven, 
and particularly at Chalembron, where this 
god i is adored under. the name of Sababadi. | 

In the tenth month Tai, or bi anuary, and 
on the firſt day. of this n month, i is the Pongol, 
the greateſt feſtival among. the Indians. It is 
inſtituted to celebrate the return of the fun ; n 


the north, and laſts two days: the firſt day is 
called Boi Pandigue, or Peroun Pongol, which | 


fis igni ifies great Pon gol. The ceremony 


l. 7 


fiſts in boiling rice with milk, to take th 20 


auguries as the milk boils. As foon as the 
firſt ebulitions are perceived, the women and 


children cry out Pongol, which means, it 


boils. This ceremony 1s performed in the 
houſe, and the place appropriated for th the pur- 
poſe muſt be purified with cow-dung. . "They 
make a ſtove, on which they dreſs the rice, 
and which they firſt preſent to the gods; ali 

people 
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people in the houſe muſt afterwards eat a lit · | 
tle. The ſecond day the feſtival is called 
Maddou-Pongol, or Pongol of cows ;—they : 
paint the horns of theſe animals, cover them 
with flowers, make them run in the ſtreets, 
and laſtly make the Pongol at home for them. 
In the. evening the figure of the god is carried 
in proceſſion in the fields. The idol is placed 
on a wooden horſe, whoſe fore feet are raiſed 
as if he was galloping, and his hind feet fixed 
on a wooden table, carried by four men: they 
obſerve in their march to traverſe and to imi- 
tate the rearing and laſhing of a horſe: the . 
idol holds a lance in his hand, and ſeems to 
be going a hunting. They kill an animal 
which bas been kept for this feſtival; it malt 
be a quadruped :;—the choice is indifferent, from 
a tyger to a rat. They particularly examine | 
the fide which the animal takes when it is let 
looſe, in order to draw the auguries. On the ö 
ſame day alſo the Bramins caſt lots to know 


what will happen 1 in the year following : the 
animals and grain, on which the loch "Yall, 
will, as they fay, be very ſcarce ;—if they fall 
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on bulls and nelly *, the bullocks will periſh, 
and the nelly be very dear :—if they fall on 
horſes and elephants, it is a ſign of war.. 


The Bramins make the people believe that 
 Sangrandi, one of the Deverkels, comes every 


year on the earth this day, to diſcover to them 
the future good and evil; which he announ- 


ces by the grain he eats, and the animal he 


rides: they are informed of this by the lot. 


The ſame evening the Indians, with their 
families, reci iprocally make preſents to each 
other, and viſit 1 in ceremony to with a good 
Pongol +, as we do on new year s day en 


viſiting laſts eight days. 


On Natchetron Pouchon, which RP he 
falls! in this month, on the day or eve of the 


full moon, is the feſtival of the temple of 


Paeni; they call it Tai-Pouchon. It is very 


famous, and people flock to it from all parts of 
* coaſt ; : _ Devots, who by particular reaſons. 


* _ —— 
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„Rice in x the ſtraw, 5 

| + The Pongol is nothing elſe but the Pagin feaſt for the | 
birth of Mithras. This laſt preſents the allegory of the re- 
generation of the ſun; and that of Pongol is for the return 
of this planet. The renewal of the ſolar year has been al · 
ways celebrated with great ſolemnity among all nations. 
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are prevented from going there, ſend preſent ts 
Which are called Paeni-Caori. This feſtival 
is alſo celebrated in al the temples of Chiven, 
but with leſs pomp. 

In the eleventh month, M aſſi, or February, | 


on Satami, after the Amavaſle or ſeventh day | 


after the new moon, is the feſtival of Radan- ? 


ſatami; which is always celebrated in che 


houſe : they make Pongol for the chariot 3 
the ſun :—Radan ſignifies chariot. | 

On N atchetron-Magon, which falls c on the 
day or the next day of the full moon, is che | 


"feſtival of Maſtimagon * it conſiſts in Putin 5 


cation in ſacted water. The inhabitants of 


| Pondicherry, who have f no ſacred tanks! in their 


pagodas, go to the river Tircangi, a little be- 


/yotid Villenour *: they muſt alſo faſt and x pray a 


for the dead, that is to fy make the Dar- 


penon. : 
On Tradechi, after the Parouvori, or An 


teenth day after the full moon, is the feaſt of 
Chive-Ratri; ; which is in much elteem with 
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the Seen of Chiven: they faſt during the 
. day, paſs the night i in praying, and give alms 
and food to the Pandarons. Chive-Ratri means 
the night of Chiven. HA 
In the 12th month, Pangoumi, which 
| 1 to our March, on the full moon, is 
the feaſt of Camadenou, which was celebrated 
in the temples of Chiven. It was on this day 
that the god darted flames from the eye which 
he has in the middle of his forehead. They a 
conſumed Manmadin, god of love, who Was 
reduced to aſhes for having dared to ſhoot 
his arrows againſt Chiven ; but this ſupreme 
deity, in the ſequel, reſtored him to life. 
On Natchetron-Outron is the feſtival of 
Pangoumi-Outron, which is celebrated in the 
temples of Chiven in honour of bis wife, the 
goddeſs Parvadi. | Be 
On Naomi of the Amavaſle, or the ninth 
day after the full moon, which falls always in 
the month of Chittere, - is the feſtival of Stri- 
| Rama-N aomi: this feſtival laſts nine days, and 
Is celebrated with great pomp in the temples of 
Vichenou. Each evening the god g goes in pro- 
7” ceſſion through the ſtreets, on different con- 
I. IF: veyances; 
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veyances ; and on the return of the proceſſion 
they expoſe him in the Madan * of the temple, 
to receive the adorations and offerin 85 of the 
people. | 

In many temples they keep ee feſti- 
vals beſides theſe already related; but they are 
not obligatory, and do not enter into the claſs 

of annual feaſts. They owe their inſtitution 
only to ſome hiſtories or miracles performed 
by the god whom they adore. One of the 
moſt conſiderable is the Manmagon, 1 which i is 
in very great repute at Combouconom, a vil- 
lage of Tanjore, and draws many people to- 
gether; but it is performed only once in 
twelve years, in the month of Maſſi. The 
year in which it happens 1s eſteemed ſo very 
unlucky, that no perſon dares to marry ; the 
more ſuperſtitious part of the people extend 
this fear to the year which precedes the cele- 
bration, and to that which follows it. The 
laſt feſtival of this kind was celebrated in the. 


— 


* Madan, or Choultry, is a repoſitory of ſtone covered 
with a vault; adorned on all fides with ſculpture, and built 
in temples to ſhew the divinity, | 
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month of Maſi, f in the year Valambi, that i is 
to ſay, i in February I 779- 
1 53 have not claſſed among the number of an- 
nual feaſts thoſe of the ſubaltern deities, which 
are not acknowledged by the Bramins,  fuch 
as thoſe of Mariatale, Darma-Raja, Drobede, 
Manarſuami, and Ayenar: they are only ob- 
ſerved by the People, as the Bramins eſteem 
them all impious except that of Ayenar, 
where they ſometimes. officiate. 
| The day of the feſtival af Mariatale is abſo- 
lutely arbitrary, as.it 1s celebrated at pleaſure: 
however, we muſt except Colenour, four 
leagues from Pondicherry, where every year a 
great feſtival is kept in honour of this goddeſs : 


it is called Quedil, and always falls in the 


month Chittere. 'Thoſe who imagine they 
have received great benefits from Mariatale, or. 
who wiſh to obtain them, make a vow to 
ſuſpend themſelves in the air. This ceremo- 
ny conſiſts in paſſing two iron, tenter-hooks, 
tied to the end of a very long lever, through 
the ſkin of the votary's back. This lever 1s 
| placed at the top of a maſt twenty feet bigh. 
As ſoon as the votary is hung on the hooks, 
U 2 "+ 
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they preſs on the other end of the lever, and 
lift him up in the air. In this ſtate they turn 
him round as often as he chuſes; he com- 
monly has a ſword and ſhield in his hands, 


and makes the motions of a man who is 


fighting. He muſt appear chearful, what- 
ever pain he may feel ; for if tears eſcape him 
he is driven from his caſt : but this ſeldom 


happens. The votary who is to be hung up 


drinks ſome intoxicating liquor, which makes 
him almoſt inſenſible, and looks upon this 
dangerous preparation as a paſtime. After 
turning him ſeveral times round, they take 
him off, and he is ſoon cured of his wounds: 
the quickneſs of the cure paſſes for a miracle 
in the eyes of the zealots of this goddeſs. The 


Bramins do not aſſiſt at this ceremony, which 


they deſpiſe. The worſhippers of Mariatale | 
are of the loweſt caſts, conſiſting of PR, 
waſhermen, fiſhermen, &c. 
Mariatale was the wife of the penitent 
Chamadaguini, and mother of Paraſſourama“. 
This * 8 e the elements; In 
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*  Paraſſourama is Vichenou in his eighth 1 7 
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could not preſerve that empire longer than her 
heart was pure. One day, while ſhe was col - 


lecting water out of a tank, and, according to 


her cuſtom, was making with that and earth 
a bow] to carry it to the houſe, ſhe ſaw on the 


ſurface of the water ſome figures of Grandou- 


ers*, who were flying over her head. Struck 
with their charms, deſire ſeized her heart, 
The earth of the bowl liquified, and the water 
mixed again with that of the tank, From this 
time ſhe was obliged to make uſe of a vaſe, 
This inability diſcovered to Chamadaguini 
that his wife had deviated from purity, and in 
the exceſs of his rage he ordered his. ſon to 
drag her to the' place where criminals were 
executed, and to behead her. This order Was 


executed; but Paraſſourama was ſo much | 


afflicted for the loſs of his mother, that Cha- 
madaguini told him to take up the body: and 
faſten the head upon it, which he had cut off, 
and repeat a prayer in her ear, which he 
taught him, and his 1 Tak come 
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again to life. The ſon ran eagerly to perform 
what he was ordered, but by a yery ſingular 


blunder, he joined the head of his mother to 


the body of a parichi, who had been executed 
for her crimes : a monſtrous aſſemblage, which 
gave to this woman the virtues of a goddeſs, 
and the vices of a criminal. The. goddeſs be- 
coming impure by ſuch a mixture, was driv- 
en from her houſe, and committed all kinds 
of cruelties. The Deverkels perceiving the 
deſtruction ſhe made, appeaſed her in giving 
her the power to cure the ſmall-pox, and pro- 
miſing her ſhe ſhould be im pag for that 
diſorder. | 
Mariatale is the great goddef- of the Parias, 
who place her. above the deity; ſeveral of 
this vile caſt are devoted to her worthip. To 
honour her, they have a cuſtom of dancing 
with ſeveral pots of water on their heads, pla- 
ced one above another. Theſe pots are adorned 
with the leaves of the Margoſier, a tree con- 
ſecrated to her. During the ſmall- pox they 
always put ſome of the branches in the bed 
of the ſick perſon, who is not permitted to 
ſcratch himſelf with any other thing: they 
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alſo put branches cn the top of the bed in 
the other rooms, and on the top of the houſe : 
the neighbours alſo put branches of this tree 
on their houſes. 3 
Tube Indians are much ane off So ph 
deſs; they erect temples to her in all the vil- 
lages: her head alone is placed in the ſanctu- 
ary, to which part only Indians of a good 
caſt addreſs their vows: her body is placed at 
the door of the temple, and becomes the ob- 
ject of worſhip of the Parias *. Mariatale being 
defiled Sin the mum of her head with the body 
Se 3 Frans Hef : 
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* Mariatale is deſeribed au all authors wh * Written 
= on the Indian mythology, under the name of the devil Gan- 
J ga. They ſacrifice he- goats to her. Theſe bloody ſacrifices 
are not made to the ſovercign gods, but to miſchievous dei- 
ties. The Indians have this ſacrifice in common with the 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans; which makes St. Augũſ- 
tin fay (De Civit, Dei, lib, 8, c. 2,) that evil ſpirits muſt 
- be conciliated by bloody ſacrifices, but the good by feſtivals and 
95 -rejoicings ; the firſt without doubt to prevent them from do- 
. ing hurt, and the other to induce them to do good!: for: all 
ancient nations have admitted two principles; the firſt is; called 
Oroſmade, and the ſecond Arimane: Oroſmade proceeded 
from the pureſt light; but Arimane from the profoundeſt ; 
-. darkneſs. The firſt, according to them, had created all good 
| = ef. 169/23 NOR ASKOT. 75 143 U bn things, 
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of a Parichi, and fearing her ſon Paraſſourama 
would no longer adore her, prayed the Dever- 
kels to grant her another child, and they 
gave her Catavarayen ; the Parias divide their 
adoration between his mother and him. This 
is the only god to whom victuals dreſſed are 
offered, ſuch as ſalt fiſh, tobacco, &c. becauſe 
he ſprang from the body of 'a'Paria. 

No public feſtivals are made for Ayenar, 
although he is the ſon of Chiven and Vichenou, 
becauſe he is not ranked in the firſt claſs of 
gods: however, as god, the protector of good 


order and of the police, he receives the vows 


of thoſe who with his affiſtance. They G- 
"enfice kids and cocks to him, in his. ſolitary 


temples, built far from towns, villages, and 
highways. They alſo conſecrate to him 


things; the ſtars, men, planets, and all animals; the ſe- 
cond, on the contrary, all bad things, ſuch as poiſon, diſea- 


ſes,” and war. This ſubject is amply treated on in the Iſis, 


and Ofiris of Plutarch. The ancients entertained this ſingu- 


lar opinion, becauſe they thought that one god, pure from 


eſſence, and the ſource of all good, could not be the cauſe of all 
the evil which men daily commit; and that it was not rea- 
ſonable to believe that he gave in one hand life, and nouriſh» 
ment, and in the other poiſon and death. | 


hors 
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horſes of dried earth, which are 10 before 
his temple under cor. 

In the courſe of the year . celebrate 74 
veral feſtivals i in honour of Manarſuami: but 
they have no fixed day for them. On "th, 
day aſſigned for the celebration, many cere- 
monies are made in his temple. Although 
this god is not much known, many Indians 
nevertheleſs adore him, perſuaded that he is 
the ſame as Soupramanier ; but che Brarnins 
are not of that n and anden his 
e bl 

The only public fefa in l of Dar- 
* Raja, and of Drobede, is that of Nerpou- 
Tirounal, or the feaſt of fire; becauſe they 
walk on that element. It laſts eighteen days, 
during which time thoſe who make a vow to 
keep it, muſt faſt, abſtain from women, lay 
on the bare ground, and walk on a briſk fire. 
The eighteenth day they aſſemble on the ſound 
of inſtruments; their heads crowned with flow- 
ers, the body daubed with ſaffron, and follow 
in cadence the figures of Darma-Raja, and of 
Drobede his wife, who are carried thete in 
proceſſion: when they come to the fire, they 
Vo“. I. * ſtir 
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tir it to animate its activity, and take a little 


of the aſhes, with which they rub their fore- 


heads; and, when the gods bave been three 

times round it, they walk either faſt or ſlow, 

according to their zeal, over a very hot fire, 

extended to about forty feet in length. Some 

carry their childern in their arms, and vtlvers 
5 lances, ſabres, and ſtandardls. 


The moſt fervent devotees walk — ; 
as, over the fire. After the ceremony, the 
people preſs to collect ſome. of the aſhes to rub 
their forcheads with, and obtain from the 
devotees ſome. of the, flowers with; which they 
were adorned, and which they carefully pte | 
ſerve. This ceremony is performed in ho- 
nour of Drobede, She married five brothers 


at the ſame time ; every year ſhe left one, and 


paſſed to. the arms of another, but firſt took 


care to purifiy herſelf by. fire. Such is the 


origin of this ſingular feaſt; there are no fix- 


ed days for it: however, it can only be cele- 


brated in the months of Chittere, Vayaſſi, or 


Ani, * hich are the three 6ſt months of: the 
year. 
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0 H A P. . 
PARTICULAR: CEREMONIES 
o THE- 

# þ N D 4 4. N. = 


or THE POUTCH - 
N DER the name of Poutche, all the ce- 
remonies which the worſhip of the dif- 
ferent deities daily exact, are comprehended: 


they conſiſt in bathing the God with water and 


milk; anointing him with butter and odorife- 
rous oils ; covering him with rich cloaths, and 


loading him with jewels, which they change 


every day, as well as the other ornaments, 
when the pagoda is opulent. They alſo pre- 


ſent him with lamps, where butter is uſed in- 


ſtead of oil; and throw to him flowers of a 
particular ſort, which are conſecrated to him, 


5 ſeparately, one after another; the number they 


throw is fixed in their facred books. During 


the whole time of the ceremony, the dancers 
form ſteps before his ſtatue, to the ſound of in- 


E | ſiruments 
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ſtruments. A part of the Bramins, with 
chouries of white hair, or peacocks feathers, 
keep off the inſects, while the reſt are em- 
ployed in preſenting him the offerings: for 
the Indians never come empty handed to the 
temple. They bring ad libitum rice, cam- 
phire, butter, flowers, and fruit. When 
they hare none of. theſe, the Bramins give 
them flowers, of which they have always 
baſkets ready; and, after they habe received 
payment, they offer them to the god in the 


name of the worſhippers. It belongs to the 
| Bramins alone to make the Poutche in particu- 


lar houſes, becauſe the divinity muſt be pre- 


ſent, and they alone have the right of making 


him deſcend on the earth. On certain feſtivals 
of the year, all the Indians are obliged to per- 
form this ceremony, which conſiſts in ma 
king offerings, and a ſacrifice to God. For 
this purpoſe the Bramin prepares -a place 
which 1s purified with dried cow-dung, with 
which the pavement 1s plaſtered ; and the 
room is ſprinkled with the urine of the fame 
animal. A pot of water, covered, 1s placed 
in the middle of the room, round which they 

| _ 
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light lamps filled with butter. When every 
thing is ready, the Bramin, ſitting on the 
ground with his head uncovered, recites pray- 
ers, and from time to time flings flowers and 
rice upon the pot; when the avocations are 
finiſhed; the god ſhould be found in the pot. 
They then make him offerings in which they 
are intereſted; for they preſent him that 
which they deſire the year may return to them 
an hundred fold, ſuch as fruits, rice, and 
beetel, but no money. The Bramin afterwards | 
makes the ſacrifice, which conſiſts in burning 
ſeveral pieces of wood before the pot, which 
he only has the right to throw into the fire, one 
after another, and at thoſe moments which 
are required by the prayer he recites. After 
this ceremony, the Bramin takes his leave 
of the deity, by ms e 


or DIBARADANE. _ 


Toe Dibaradans, or offering of y is alſo 
a daily ceremony in honour of the gods, and 


makes part of the Poutche, The Bramin 


who officiates holds in one hand a ſmall bell, 
| which 
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which he: ſounds, and in the other a copper 
lamp full-of butter ; he makes it paſs: and re- 
paſs round the ſtatue of the god he worſhi ps. 
During this time, the Bayaderes dance * and 
ſing his praiſes; after which the aſſiſtants in 
contemplation, with hands joined, addreſs. 
their vows. to the idol: the Bramin then 
taps 
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* .To dance before 5 gods during divine al and on 
feſtival days, was a ceremony much uſed by the ancients. 
The prieſts of Mars, called Satü, were held in great eſteem 
by the Romans: they were exceilent mountebanks. They 
_ danced at Delos during divine ſervice. This dance was 
performed in a very fingular m-nner among the Greeks, and 
the Romans: they move from the left fide of the altar to the 
right, meaning to imitate the courſe of the heavens, which 

moves from the caſt to the weſt; they then returned from 
the right ſide to the belt . which repreſented the motion 
of the planets. EA 
The origin of this dance is very uncertain. King I David 
danced before the Ark, when brought back from the Philiſ- 
tines, and no doubt made his ſubjects dance to his playing 
on the harp. We find in Exodus, that the Jews danced be- 
' fore the golden calf; but there never was known a people 
like the Indians, who chuſe girls of no virtue to dance be» 
fore their idols; they are, notwithſtanding, on account of 
their function, eſteemed honeſt; although in other reſpects 
their behaviour might cauſe them to be regarded as liber- 
tines. IR 1s pollible, alſo, that theſe girls W to o Pago- | 
das 
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breaks the garland with which the idol is 
adorned; diſtributes the fragments to the po- 


ple, and receives from them the: offerings they 
have brought” to the diviuity. 25 


0 F THE ABICHEGAM. 


The Abichegama 1 Hi part of the 
Poutche; this ceremony conſiſts in pouring 
milk on the Lingam. This liquor is after- 
wards kept with great care, and ſome drops 
are given to dying people, that they may merit 
the delights of the Calaiflon. We find tra- 
ces of the Abichegam i in the earlieſt antiquity. | 
The primitive race of men had a kind of ſa- 
crifice, called Libation, which =? made in 


1 — 


bt SR 


das are need «al eſteemed, as cheriſhed by the gods, | 

ſince the adventure which happened to one of them 
Devendren, under the figure of a handſome man, one day 

went to find « courteſan, to prove if ſhe would be faithful 


to him. He promiſed her great rewards, and ſhe received 


him well during the whole night. Devendren counterfeited 
death, and the courteſan was ſo prepoſſeſſed of the truth, that 
mne abſolute)y would be burned with him, though [they re- 
preſented to her that he was not her buſband. As ſlie was 
going to precipitate herſelf into the flames, Devendren awak- 
ed, acknowledged the deceit, cook her for nie wt -and car · 
| ried her into his * 


2 
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pouring ſome liquor, but eſpecially oil, in ho- 


nour of the divinity. It was alſo in uſe in 
the written law . 

The Indians have ccfetre3 this cats 
not only in reſpect to the Lingam, but alſo in 
honour of their other deities. They actually | 
offer them libations, waſh them with cocoa- 


nut dil, melted butter, or water of the Gan- 


ges. They always rub them with oil or 
butter when they addreſs prayers, or preſent 
offerings to them; ſo that all their idols are 
black, ſmoaked, Plaſtered, and dirtied with 
a fœtid greaſe. 


OF SANDIVANE. 


The Sandivane is a ceremony which the 
Bramins alone make daily to the gods in ge- 
neral; and in the morning particularly to 


Brouma, as the author of their origin. At 


ſun-riſe, they go and take water out of a tank, 


* 


1 The Talopoius of Pegue and Ava, and the prieſts of 
Siam, alſo waſh their idols with milk, oil, and other liquids. 
It is well known alſo, that the Jews have had ſacred ſtones, 


which they anoint with oil, and to which * give the name 


of Betyles. 


1 
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with the hollow of their hand, which they 
throw ſometimes before and ſometimes behind 
them, and over their: ſhoulder; invoking Brou- 
ma and pronouncin g his praiſes; by which 
they-are purified and made worthy of his fa- | 
yours. They afterwards throw water to the 
ſan, to teſtify their thanks and their reſpect, | 
that he has) had the goodneſs to appear and 
Chace away the ſhades of darkneſs : they then 
finiſh purifying themſelves by bathing. This 
kind of worſhip was eſtabliſhed by the firſt 
race, and * Indians have always preſerved 
xt 4 
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The Darpenon is inſtituted in honour of 
che dead. The Indians, after having purified 
themſelves by bathing, fit down before a Bra- 
min, who recites prayers ;. when the Bramin 
has finiſhed Praying. he aue water _ a 


5 1 
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The ancient prieſts of Egypt in like mantel purified 
themſelves by bathing in the morning, and plunging into the 


facredwaters of the Nile. A worſhip py: might have re, 
ceived from the Indians. 


Tot b * mall 
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ſmall copper vaſe called chimbou, into one of 
their hands, which they preſent to him open 


and leaning towards him; he then throws on 
- the ſame hand leaves of the plant Herbe, and 


grains of gengely, naming the perſons for 
whom he prays. Theſe prayers are made for 
Pidours Deve Dekels; which are the Dever- 
kels, protectors of the dead. 


OP NAGAPOUTCHE. 


The term of N agapoutche ſignifies office of 


the ſnake: women are commonly charged 
with this ceremony. On certain days of the 
year, when they chuſe to perform it, they go 
to the banks of thoſe tanks where the Arichi, 


and Margoſier grow; they carry under theſe 
trees a ſtone figure, repreſenting a Lingam, 
between two ſnakes ; they bathe themſelves, | 
and, after ablution, they waſh the Lingam, 
and burn before it ſome pieces of wood parti- 
cularly aſſigned for this ſacrifice, throw flow- 
ers upon it, and aſk of it riches, a numerous 
_ poſterity, 
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* and a long life to their huſbands ®. 
It is faid 1 in the Chaſtrons, that when the ce- 


5 


remony of Nagapoutche is made according to 


the form preſcribed, what is aſked is always 


obtained + . When they have finiſhed their 


prayers, they leave the ſtone on the place, ne- 


ver carrying it back to the houſe : it ſerves 


for the ſame uſe to all women who find it. 


If there is neither Arichi or Margofier on the 
bank of the tank, they carry a branch of each 
of theſe trees, which they plant for the cere- 
mony on each ſide of the Lingam and make 
a canopy over it. The Indians look upon the 
Arichi as the male, and the Margoſier as the 
female; though theſe trees are of a very diffe- 
rent ſpecies from each other. 


2 


r * 


* 
— 
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* This laſt demand is e . or pe- | 


nitence for the Taly, Manguelion or Taly are ſynoni- 


mous. 
+ However whimſical this worſhip may appear, we ſee it 


eſtabliſhed among all the ancients ; . — the moderns have | 


| enlarged upon them, 


„ CHAP. 
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00 THE 
RELIGIOUS ORDERS. 
OF THE 


IND I 4 Ns, 


N all religions we have ſeen enthuſiaſts res 
1 tire into deſarts, and paſs their lives in 
mortifications and prayers; but this pious ef- 
ferveſcence was of no lon 8 du ration. The 
deſcendants of cheſe firſt anchorites ſoon crept 
to the cities, and while their minds ſcemed 
alone to be occupied by the deity, their deſires 
were wholly bent on this world. Under the 
afteQation of diſintereſtedneſs, and the moſt 
profound humility and contempt for the pomp 
of riches, they longed for honours, power, 
and wealth: if they obtained brilliant legacies, 


it was merely to prevent them from falling i in 


to the hands of the ungodly, or to make the 
way to heaven caſſ ier to mankind, the practicg 
of 
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vf charity: if they built ſuperb palaces,” the 
motive was to erect a monument to the pious 
generoſity of their benefactors; not to lod ge 
themſelves commodiouſly: and who but muſt 
have believed them. Their outſide appears 
ſo penitential, and their contempt for the trans 
ſitory pleaſures of this world ſo perfect, that 
they were ſeen to enjoy all the comforts of life, 
when at the ſame time it was imagined that 
they had never entertained the idea of fuck 
enjoyments, 1 
Such have been the miniſters of all ha 
and it is in India only that we ſhall find theſe 
exalted imaginations, which take a delight in 
the moſt painful facrifices and moſt auſtere 
practices. 35 | 
2 Gentoos have ſeveral kinds of religious. 
met: that of the Saniaſſis or Sanachis is in 
the "higheſt veneration; the people regarding 
them as faints. The Saniaſſi is either a Bra- 
min or Choutre: he devotes himſelf entirely 
to the divinity.— The vows he makes are tho# 
of poverty, chaſtity, ' and ſobriety ;* poſſeſſ 
nothing, and wanting nothing. He wande, 
every where, almoſt naked, his head ſhaved, 
and 
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and his back is covered with nothing elſe than 
a piece of yellow linen - cloth. He lives 


by alms, and eats only to preſerve life. Men 


of all caſts, except the parias, may become 
Saniaſſis; each ſe& have their own ; and as 
they live like the ancient Brachmans, and fol- 
low the ſame doctrine, it may be imagined 
they are their deſcendants. 

The Pandarons are no leſs revered than the 
Saniaſſis. They are of the ſe& of Chiven, 
and rub their whole figure, their breaſt, and 
arms, with aſhes of cow-dung. They go 
through the ſtreets aſking alms, and ſinging 
the praiſes of Chiven, carrying in their hands 
a bundle of peacock's feathers. The Lingam 
is hung about their neck; and they alſo com- 
monly wear a quantity of collars and bracelets 
of Outrachon *. The Pandaron who is not 
drefled in yellow linen, marries and lives 
with 


\ 


As * 2 . ths. tes _— ao 
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*The ſeed of ſour fruit, which grows only in the north | 
of India. They call it equally the nut of Routren, becauſe 
the followers of Chiven believe he likes to ſhut himſelf up 
in it. Zealots always carry one at leaſt about them to drive 


away Yarmen, god of qenth, if 1 ſhould happen to die 


fuddenly 


% 
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with his family. Thoſe who make vows of 
chaſtity, are called Tabachi: it differs from 
the Saniaſſi in this reſpect, that the Tabachi 
lives in ſociety, either with his family or with 
other Pandarons; he acknowledges his thanks 
to thoſe who give him alms by preſenting 
them with ſandal- wood and cow-dun g, which 
he tells them he has brought from holy places. 
Pandaron is the general name for the religious 
of the et of Chiven, as that * Tadin 1 Is 1 
thoſe of Vichenou. 

The Care-Patrepandaron i is a kind of Pan- 
daron; he makes a vow never to ſſ peak ; he 
enters the houſe and aſks alms by beating his 

hands without ſpeaking. Thoſe who are 
charitable to him, give him boiled rice, and 
put it into his hands, which he eats on the 
ſpot where he gets it, without leaving a mor- 
ſel, and if it is not enough he goes to another 
Houſe, and e the 1 5 ceremony. His 


— ———— * * — * 


ſuddenly 3 in the ſtreets. This ſeed is almoſt round, very 
hard, and carved like the nut of a peach, It is now and 
then, by accident, that it forms ſome figures, in which the 
 Saniaffis, followers of Chiven, and the Pandarons, think they 
diſcover one of the incarnations of this deity. 


name 


name is eee Care means LIP ; and 
Patre, plate. p | 
The Paeni-Caori is alſo vas kind of 
an employed to carry the offerings 
which the Indians make to the tem ple of 
Paeni, dedieated to Soupramanier: theſe of- 
ferings conſiſt in money, ſugar, honey, cam- 
phire, milk, butter, coconuts, &c. The 
Paeni-Caori is commonly dreſſed in yellow, 
like the Pandarons, and cavries the preſents to 
be made at the two ends of a bamboo. To 
keep himſelf from the fun, he puts an awn- 
ing of red cloth on the bamboo, nch like 
that of a palankeen. | 
The Chachi-Caoris are ace kind of 
Pandarons, who make the ' pilgrimage to 
Cachi, from whence they bring water of the 
Ganges in earthen pots * which they ate 
obliged to carry to Rameſourin, near Cape Co. 
morin, where Chiven has A famous temple, 
This water is ons over the Ln in that 


2 ** * 
— 
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*All men, the Parias excepted, can G we fame 
office, without being of a religious n | 


temple; 
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temple * *; and 2s afterveards collected to be 


diſtributed among the Indians, ,who- preſerve 
it — 1 when any ſick en is in 


4213 


1241 


cw eder in \ India, of ef ect of Vichenau, 
ſuch as the Tadin, eee and Vaicheu- 


ayin, &c. 


1 
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* The 8 W that this is the Wallas which the 
25 Anoumar brought from the Ganges, by the order of Ra- 
; that the latter wiſhed to pay his adorations to it after 


Ani deſtroyed the giant Ravanen, and that the tank which 


18 in the ſame temple was dug by the hand of Vichenou. 


This Lingam i is called Ramanada-Suami, which is as much 
as.to ſay, God adored by Rama: the tank is called Danou- 
cobi. The Bramins, to raiſe its reputation, make thoſe who 
| bathei in it believe that their fins are pardoned, and that they 
are purified. - The Indians carry offerings there, and come 
in, pilgrimage from the moſt diſtant parts: but that this 
| at may be more meritorious, it is neceſſary that the pilgrim 


- ſhould have been firſt on the banks of the Ganges, have flept 


on the bare ground, faſted during his journey, and that be 
: bring with him a ſufficient quantity of the water of this ri- 
ver to bathe the Lingam he is going to worſhip. Mr. Paw, 
in his Philoſophical Reſearches, ſpeaks of theſe pilgrims; ; bur 
he is miſtaken when he ſays that they go as far as Siberia, 
This error has made him ſuppoſe, that the religion of the 


Gentoos is derived from that of An, The Indians have 


| no knowledge of that god. 1 | 
Vor. 1 J "i. 
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The Tadin begs from door to door, danc- 
ing and ſinging the praiſes and metamorphoſis 
of Vichenou: to accompany himſelf, he beats 
with one hand on a kind af tambour, and 
when he has finiſhed each verſe, he beats on 
a plate of copper with a ſmalkftick, which 
he holds in the two firſt fingers of the other 
hand : this/ plate hangs below his wriſt, and 
gives a very ſtrong and ſharp-ſound. Round 
his ancles he wears copper Tings, called Che- 
limbou; theſe rings are hollow, and filled 
with ſmall round ſtones which make a great 
noiſe; which alſo ſerve him for accompany- 
ment, and to beat time when he ſings and 
dances. Theſe religious men cover their bo- 
dy with a yellow linen; and, when they are 
-aflembled in the villages, they have a chief 
who i is no otherwiſe diſtinguiſhed from the reſt 
chan by a large red bonnet, the end of which 
turns towards the forehead, and finiſhes like 
.the head of a bird ; the others only wear a 
plain yellow cap. > | 


The Satadevens forra a religious caſt, into 
which the other Indians cannot enter: chey 
are born holy men, . marry and live in com- 
"> | mon; 
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mon; and though they employ themſelves in 
making collars of flowers for ſale, yet they are 
not prevented by that from aſking alms, and 
ſinging like the Tadins; and they accompany 
themſelves with an inſtrument which reſem- 
bles our guittar. | 

The Vaichenavins form a übe like the Sa- 
tadevens. The only thing by which they are 
diſtinguiſhed from the laſt, is by a ſmall vaſe 
of copper which they carry on their heads, and 
in which they put the alms they receive. 

The Poutchari devotes himſelf to the wor- 
ſhip of Manarſuami, or of Darma-Raja; all men, 
excepting the Parias, may embrace this ſtate. 
They perform the ceremonies in the tem ples 
of theſe two divinities. 

The Bramins eſteem this worſhip as idola- 
trons, and no follower of Vichenou will be 
the Poutchari of Manarſuami, becauſe the 
Vichenouveniſts pretend that this god is only 
a transfiguration of Soupramanier, fon of 
Chiven. The Poutchari of Darma-Raja can 
be of either ſect ; but neither the one or the 
bother are ever Pandarons, or Tadins. The 
Poutehari of Manarſuami goes in the ſtreets 
| 2 linging 
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funging the praiſes of- Chiven and Souprama- 
nier, while the other fings thoſe of Darma- 
Raja. The firſt accompanies himſelf with a 


his wife commonly accompanies him with 
caſtanets; and, to finiſh each verſe; ſhe fays 
Yes, which ſeems to applaud what her huſband 
had been ſinging. Sometimes he carries with 
bim pictures, where the life and the wars of 
the gods he adores are reprefented, and reads 
or ſings in public ſome verſes, which relate 
the exploits of the deified kings; and at other 
times he pronounces his ſentences, or recites 
his fables, to draw alms from thoſe who _ 
by him. | | 
The Poutchari of Manarſuami Mahes uſe 
of almoſt the ſame ſtratagem; they ſit in the 
ſtreets, in public places, and moſt frequented 
high- ways, ſinging the praiſes of the faint or 
god they revere. Several Acolytes accompany 
his voice; ſome with a ſmall tambour, which 
they call Oudoukai, and on 'which they beat 
with their fingers; others ſing or rather {qual 
in uniſon with him, from time to time, to give 
more energy to What he ſays. He carries a 
3 box 
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box full of the aſhes" of dried co): dung, 


hich he diſtribures to dot who! Gra r 
alms. „ 3 


The Poutcharis marry, anda may quit theis 
order at pleaſure: their name is derived from 


Poutche, which ſignifies, daily ceremouy - 


performed to the gods. 
The goddefs Mariatale has 1 Porrlatiand) 
whom they call Bainiens, becauſe they ac- 
eompany their ſongs with an inſtrument cal- 
ed Baini, The Bainiens are chiefly of che 
paria-caſt ; they do not go about the ſtreets liks 


other religious men, but only aſk alms in the 


temples of Mariatale. - 


The Indians have - beſides other reli gious 


penitents, with whom I ſhall cloſe this chap- 


ter; they are among the Gentoos what the 


Fakirs are with the Moguls: fanaticiſm induces 
them to quit every thing, goods, family &c. 
in order to lead a miſerable life. The majority 


are of the ſect of Chiven: the only goods 


they can poſſeſs are a Lingam, to which they 
continually offer their adorations, and a tiger's 
ſkin on. which they ſleep. They exerciſe on 


their bodies all that a fanatic fury can convey. 


ES - Wh 
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to their imagination: ſame tear their fleſh with 
the ſtrokes of a whip, or faſten themſelves to 
the foot of a tree by a chain, which death only 
can break; others make a vow to remaim all 
their lives in an uneaſy poſture, ſuch as keep- 
ing the hands ſhut, while their nails, which 
they never cut, in the courſe of time pierce 
through them. Some are ſeen Who have 
their hand always eroſſed on their breaſts, or 
lifted above their heads, in ſuch a manner that 
they can no more bend them. Theſe unfortu- 
nate people can neither eat or drink without the 
aſſiſtance of ſome diſciples, wh o follow them: 
and it may be eaſily judged, what they muſt 
ſuffer during ſeveral years, to reduce their arms 
to this ſtate of inaction. Many bury them- 
ſelves, and breathe only through a little hole; 
and it is wonderful, conſidering they remain 
under ground, that they are not ſuffocated. 
Others, who are leſs enthuſiaſts, are contented 
with burying themſelves only up to the neck. 
Some are found who have made a vow always 
to ſtand upright, without ever lying down; 
they fleep leaning againſt a wall or a tree; and 
to deprive themſelves of all means of lleeping 


com- 
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5 comfortably, f they put their neck into cert ain | 


machines, that reſemble a kind of grate, which, 
when once they have put on, can no more be 


taken off. Others keep whole hours upon 
one foot, with their eyes fixed on the ſun, con- 


templating this planet with the moſt earneſt 
application of mind. Some, to have more 
merit, keep in the fame poſggtion with one foot 
in the air, and the other reſting only on the 
tiptoe, both arms alſo elevated; they are placed 
in the midſt of four vaſes full of fire, and 
with their eyes fixed contemplate the ſun. 


- There are alſo others who appear in public 


quite naked, and that to ſhew that they are 
no longer ſuſceptible of any paſſion, and are 
re-entered into a ſtate of innocence ſince they 
have given their bodies to the divinity. The 
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people, perſuaded of their virtue, eſteem thein 


as ſaints, and imagine they can obtain of God 
whatever they aſk: they alſo believe that they 


ke perform a work of piety in haſtening to carry 


them viduals, and to put it in the mouths of 
thoſe who are prohibited the uſe of their hands, 
and to cleanſe them. Some women go ſo far 
as to kiſs their privy parts, and worſhip them, 
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while the penitent is in a ſtate of contempla- 


tion. The number of theſe religious men are 
much Jeflened ſince the Indians have been | 


oppreſſed and reduced to a ſtate of flavery. The 
© only perſon of this kind 1: ever ſaw,,- pierced 


his cheeks with an iron, which went through 
his tongue, and was rivetted- on the other fide 
of the check, with another piece of iron, 
which formed a cirdle underneath the chin. 
The charactereſtick of theſe penitents, is, 
great pride, ſelf. love, and a belief that they are : 
. faints. They avoid: being touched by people 
of a low caſt, and Europeans, from a fear of be- 
ing defiled; they will not even let them touch 
their goods, and fly on their approach. They 
have a ſovereign contempt for all who are not 
in their ſtate, and eſteem them as prophane; 
here is alſo nothing belonging to chem, but 
what is thought to contain ſame myſtery, and 
that is not alſo clteedaed e of . vene- 
ration. ? . 
The Indian bidory has bath tha memo» 
ry of a great many genitents, celebrated in an- 
cient times, and whom the penitents of this 
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The ancients had ſeveral ſets, who may be 
compared to the reli gious orders of the Indi- 
ans : they lived a wandering and vagabond life, 
going from city to city ſinging the victories of 
the gods ; and, condemned to a voluntary po- 
verty, they begged their bread under the veil 
of religion. The Eſſeniens believed them- 


ſelves to be more holy and pure than the other 


Jews. They made vows of chaſtity, lived 
in deſarts, eat nothing that had life, and 


ſubſiſted on roots. They held the effuſion of 


blood, and, above. all, that thed i in ſacrifices, 


in the utmoſt deteſtation. They alſo ſung g 


their hymns, dancing at the fame time, like 
the greateſt part of the religious Indians. 
The Pythagoreans, among the Greeks, had 
every thing in common; abſtained from fleſh, 
and ſtrong liquors, living only upon vegeta- 
bles. They were in continual contemplation, 


obſerving the moſt rigorous ſilence. A 
'The Druids, prieſts of the ancient Gaul, 


led a ſolitary life! in deſarts, obſerving celibacy, | 


in che ſame manner as the religious Indians. 
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vmrurs WHICH: ARE 10 BE enn 


OF THE 


METEMP SYCHOSIS, PARADISE, and HELL 


or THE 


[Ha I N P 4. N $. 


© adore the Su preme Being; invoke the 

1 tutelary deities; to be kind to all men; 
but 7 pecially to pity and aſſiſt the unfortunate; 0 
to ſupport with patience the adverſities of life; 
to abhor lying; to be faithful to your wife, 
and love her Aone, and to abſtain from her 
during improper times; to hold adultery in 


the utmoſt deteſtation ; to read and to hear 
the hiſtories of the deities read ; to ſpeak little, 


”—_ alms, faſt, pray, bathe? * at the periods 


ordained 


* „ 


The uſe of baths is extremely natural in a country burnt 


up by the heat of the ſun. The people were induced to it 
for the refreſhment and — Lt the body: and at 


__ 
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ordained for that prirpolſ, are the general du- 
ties of which the ſacred books en join the per- 
formance to all Indians; withour FEE of 
caſt or tribe. Get f 

Theſe books contain, moreover, pede the? 
precepts : for example, the Bramins, who. 
are Gourouꝰ, are obliged to learn and teach the 
Vedams +, to make the ſacrifices, or to take 
care they are made by others, alſo to receive 

and to give alms. 
a The Rajas, who compoſe the ſecond tribe, 
muſt ſtudy the Vedams, make the facrifices, 
guard the country, and make war on the ene» 
mies of the ſtate. | 

The Vaſſiers, or Vaniguers, who foci) the 

third, are equally obliged to ſtudy the Vedams, 


_ 


length policy, in concert with religion, has made it a legal obli- 
gation ; and ſuperſtition ſoon attached to it the means of be- 
coming a ſacred duty, and of acquiring i naginary perfections. 

* Gourou is the high prieſt: it is the Gourou from whom 
religious inſtructions are received, and who directs and makes 
the ſacrifices, 

+ The Indians apparently unde ald by the Vedams, the 
commentaries of thoſe ſacred books; becauſe we have ſeen 
_ that the Bramins have prohibited their. knowledge from all 
men who are not of the tribe, and it is even. ps if ny | 
ever exiſied, me: INS? 

| A 8 * | to 
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to make the ſacrifices, and to apply themſelves. 
to the duties of their profeſſion ; that is to fay, 
the Bons-Vaſſiers to cultivate the earth; the 
Govaſſiers to take care of the cattle, and that 
they increaſe; and the i I in 
gold and vere 


FC ISS 


* 1 are + oblige erbt to mel 


the firſt... | | 
As to the relative E of Indinidoals 


they conſiſt, on the woman's part, to take care 


of the houſehold affairs, to make herſelf beloy⸗ 5 


add and cheriſhed by her relations, and to adorn 
herſelf to pleaſe her huſband. —The wickedneſs 
of the huſband does not exempt the wife 
from her duty; ſhe. is to conduct herſelf in 
ſuch a manner that ſhe may reform him, and 

is to look upon him as her God: which duties, | 
if ſhe performs, ſhe will meet with her recom- 
penſe in this life, and that which is to come. 
The Bramaſſari, or young Bramin, is to be 
ſober, modeſt, ſilent, ſay his prayers at the 
regulated hours, ſtudy the Vedams, reve- 
rence his Gourou, return him thanks at the 


n and end of each * inſtruction, 


and 
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and render him all manner of ſervice. ' It is in 
the Gourou's preſence alone, and with his 
conſent, that he can eat the rice which he has 

begged from door to door. His diſtinguiſhing 
marks are to be the Pounanoul *, the book of 
morality which he has in his hands, a blade 
of graſs, in form of a ring, which he puts on 
his finger, and a girdle of the herb Nanel; a 
piece of linen is to cover his nudities, and the 
ſkin of a ſtag is to be his bed: but above all 
things he muſt avoid any commerce with wo- 
men. The heart of man is. like butter, 
which melts at the approach of fire: by the 
company of women it is ſoftened, and rendered 
ſuſceptible of love.  Brouma himſelf, being 
alone with his daughter, conceived and ſatiſ- 
fied a criminal paſſioan. 

The hermit muſt feed only on the Fruits 
and roots of the deſarts ; he may however add 
a little flour and rice, and eat them, after hav- 
ing offered them to the Supreme Being. He 
nous * ue for his food ey he your 
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The Pounanoul is the te ting of coo thread which the 
Bramins wear acrols them. 4 , 
4 it, 
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it, have his hair tied up, inhabit a grot, ſleep 
on the ground, and be dreſſed in the bark of a 
tree. If he has ſtrength enough, he ought 

to live twelve years in this manner; and when 
he can hold out no longer, he muſt abſtain 
from all nouriſhment, and feriouſly endeavour 
to ſpend the reſt of his life totally abſorbed in 
contemplating and W the Su preme 
Being. . 

The "EY or Saniaf, capable of 8286 
a religious life, muſt have no other cloaths 
than a piece of linen to cover his nudities, 
nor any thing elſe but a ſtick and a pitcher. 
If he ſtops in a town or a village, he muſt re- 
main only one night. He muſt meditate on 
the truths of the Vedams, but never diſpute 
on the ſubject. He muſt be ſober, and cat 
only once a day a little rice, or lentils, and wiſh 
for his laſt hour.. If he is more enthuſiaſtic, | 
he ought to quit his ſtick and his pitcher, 
become "__, deaf, ſtupid, and at laſt a fool. 


oy , - . 


verty, 3 be alike indifferent to him. 
The Secular muſt offer to God all the * 
bb he es, and attribute--nohe to himſelf ; hear 
| 7 devout] i 
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devoutly the ſermons of wiſe men; eſteem the 
goods of this life as a dream; have no attach- 
ment for them, not even for his wife and 
children; make ablutions, and ſay the pray- 
ers ordained, give alms, eſpecially to the Bra- 
mins, and feed them during the time of eclip- 
ſes, at the new and full moon, when the 


| ſun goes from the north to. the ſouth, and | 


from the ſouth to the north, the eighth 
and twelfth day of the moon, when it ar- 
rives with the conſtellation Tirouvanam, and 
the ninth of the full moon of the month Car- 
tigue *. He is moreover obliged to perform 
the geremonies when his wife is with child, 
and for the dead; to caſt the nativity of his 
children, and to viſit the holy places. The 

| habitation where many Bramins aſſemble, is 


2 


— — — 


— 


* All theſe days are conſecrated to devotion, as wet as 
thoſe of the commemoration of the dead, and of the conſtel- 
lations under which the birth happens. It is the fame with 
the third day after che full moon of the month Vayaſh ; 
with the leventh after the full moon of the month Maſſi; 
with the fifteenth of the new moon of the month Pretachi, 
and with all the twelfth days of the moon Which are in con- 
junction with the conſtellations Outram, Outradam, Outra- 
825 or was months of Margazi, Tai, Mafli, and Pangouni. 


IT 
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eſteemed very holy. The dignity of theſe per- 
ſouages is above all conception: Vichenou 

Himſelf reveres them! The duſt of their feet 
is reverenced in heaven, on earth, and in the 
depths below. A ſage, however, is incompa- 

rably more noble than a Bramin. 

And laſtly, artiſts are obliged to perform 
the duties of their calling. He who conducts 
himſelf with prudence, temperance and wiſe 
dom, if his caſt is ever ſo low, ſhall be eſteem- 
edin this world, and rewarded in the other : 
for affuredly it is only g good behaviour that 
makes us eſſentially noble; birth being no more 
than an outward and arbitrary diſtinction. 

By this expoſition, we ſee that the morality 
of the Indians is very pure. They poſſeſs the 
fame virtues as we do; and though the greater 
part of the figures repreſented in their temples 
are obſcene, yet decency is expreſſly recom- 
mended, and perfectly obſerved. It is the 
ſame in reſpect to continence; which, however, 
is not ſo exactly kept. The facility of having 
dancing women, who by intereſt and libertiniſm 
are devoted to the public, makes them defici- 
ent in a virtue they are ordered to preſerve; 

yet, 
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yet the lawv, to accommodate itſelf to the heat 
of the climate, permits a plurality of wives: 

but they do not in common make uſe of this 
privilege, till after they have been married 


ſome years, and cannot have children by che 


wife they have eſpouſed. 


The principal poſitive virtues are gratitude 


and charity; and no — n himſelf 
from the laſt. | 

With "OW to moral virtues, that of piety, 
which reſpects the life of all beings, 1s pre- 
ferable to the zeal which offers them to God 
in ſacrifice. The cows which are immolated 
on their altars will cauſe unheard of puniſh» 
ments to the ſacrifices in the other world &. 
The true facrifice is that of the ſoul. The 
ignorant addreſs their vows to idols which the 
hand of man has faſhioned ; but the ſage 
worthips God in ſpirit. He who deſpiſes his 
body will foon triumph over his defires, and 
make virtue eaſy to him. The virtues are 
divided into two clafſes, mere muſt not be 
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bt This will lead us to imagine that the Indians ancienly 
loenfres Wiens to their gods. N 
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confounded. The one is called Pravarty 3 
the other Nivarty. The firſt contains two 


articles, called Iſchetam and Bourtam: Iſche- 


tam comprehends all actions done in religious 


ceremonies; but the building of temples, 
choultrie, digging tanks, planting rows of 
trees, &c. all ſuch good works are called Bour- 
tam. Thoſe who practiſe them will die at the 
time that the ſun advances towards the ſouth, 
and the night of a day when the moon is in 


her ſecond quarter: after their death they will 


find themſelves in the world of the moon, 


where they will be N OW to | their 


delerts. ©: 

The ſoul, in the ſtate of Nivarty, cis 
with the fire of wiſdom. Its power annihi- 
lates the actions of the ſenſes; and this | ſoul 
enters into the immenſity of the univerſal 
being. All men, in the ſtate of Nivarty, 
will die at the time that the ſun takes his 
courſe towards the north, and the morning 
of the day when the moon is in the firſt 
quarter. Raiſed by the ſun- beams, the. ſoul | 
will go to the Paradiſe: of Brouma, called 
Satialogam, where | it will enjoy thoſe inex- 
preſſible 
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prefible delights poſſeſſed by the gods. The 
matter of Aale it 16 cornpoled becomes ſub- 
tile, and is chatiged into an ulivel fab body; 
and thelfatulty of this caſual Ry: is Ne 
by the wiſdem of the ſoul. N t 
From this delightful Sac it goes to the 
Sorgon from whence the followers of Viches 
nou paſs into the Vaicondon, and the follow- 
5 of Chiven into the Cailaſon. 
Thoſe who revere the nine Broumas 1 5 
vbuain the git af: pregesetürs Ie goddeb 
Saraſſouadi will diſtribute riches to her wor- 
ſhippers. The god of fire Will gratify his by 
the gift of beauty. Health will be the lot of 
thoſe of the ſun: and the gods of the eight 
corners of the world give to their devotees 
the facility of practiſing good works; ſo that 
all who wiſh for theſe bleſſings addreſs 
themſelves to the particular divinities; but 
thoſe who wiſh to arrive at eternal felicity ad- 
b dreſs themſelves to God alone, 
The firſt, who only alk temporal 3 
forget that they will one day be deprived of 
them by death. They will then regret that 
fy had not given their minds to the adoration 
B b 2 of 
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of God; without which men, mferable- the 
trees in the deſatt: and thoſe cho are not en- 
lightened by this devotion, though ä 
well inſtructed, are true beaſts of +burthen. 
The ſages, who to attach themſelves to: God 
deſpite the goods of this world, and who ever 
make to him the general ſactilice of their de- 
fires; Will be recompenſed with. Ser. Their 
fouls, free frem this mortal in incumbrance, 
will no more have the unhappineſs to be born 
again: they will be in God, ok God will be 
8 js and they ſhall poſſes him, 

| The wieked, cho never e troubled 
chemlves 16/contemplate the omnipotence of 
God, will be flung into hell, a place beneath 
the earth, near the ſouth part of the World, 
called Padalam : rivers of fire, horrible mon- 
ſters, deſtructive arms, infectious inſects, and 
all ſorts of evils are concentered in this ter- 
fible corner. - After the death of theſe unfor- 
tunate people, the Emaguinguilliers drag 
N tied and Wong with a e are 
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beat, whipped, and trod unden fopt; and 
walk on points | of iron; their bodies ſhall, be 
picked by crows, and gnawed hy dogs; and 
they ſhall be flung into a burning, river, 0 
Lt : It is pot till after; the. raelts haxg been 
exerciſed upon, chem, that the miniſters, .of 
death. wi F944 . them . before Vamen. 
Thigjingorraptible, and fevera judge, will gon - 
demn them according to the faults they have 8 
 Fapaoitted.,, be e ee 
Thoſe whg havg deſpiſed: the duties pfj,go- 
ligion ſhall be caſt on heaps of cuttigg arms, 
and ſuffer e torment as many gn as they 
have hing on. their bodies, . 10.4 OW 1. 
9 hq inſult the Rramins, and pex- 
in;high-office, ſhall be, cut in pieces. 
= OE. ſal be farced ea late 
. te i wad al dlo 
Thoſe, who fail in their duty, who. do not 
7 care of their family, and ho abandon 
them to roam about, ſhall be continually torn 
F 
Thoſe who do hurt to men, or who kill 
2 Mall be caſt from brrsipiees, to be 
Ae by Fi PO: 98;2..44.390] 
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Thoſe who'Hve*niot reverentedi-their- pal 
rents, nor the Bramins HM burn in a fire 
WhoRk"2Hhurtds HAD fiſe 85 7 ten Whoa 
yogenats. gcuimud 6 cui Zur d Io wards 
TBO Ho have ff u ſed old inen e and chil- 

dren falle Caft thts Frnadesl c botionne 
Thoſe WhothafEffdpr "rt e den thine with 


thotns. ” lugt off o Bt. | rgb 


Slanderers and calumniators, ſtretched up6a 
td? ble. hot won, fiallebe bbliged to eat 
Sele 10 86 ano e ad 1 ray! 
MMfefs Mall Nie J0 Wölfe worms. 
Thoſe who rob tfid BTanfrs Thalf be faw- 


ed through Flle Hiadſb Hip Vedie! ?? 


Thoſe nd frötn fon ARG, ſlay 
cows, and*GHer aniitals, 1h" AC" Habrifices, 
ſhall be beat on an anvil. 2-49 f 
Falſe Witneſſes {half be hong ko b =o 
of high mountains: ae 903,20 ere 9; 
Laſtly, the ſenſual, tlie _ and thoſe 
who have had no pity on the poor and miſer- 
able, ſhall” be flung! into burning caverns, 
ſhall be cruſhed under mil le ſtones, and trode 
under foot by e and their bruiſed and 


torn. 
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or fleſh: ſhall 8 fot. Fand, to thoſe ani- 
mals 2d 1:2" oven 5d Hedtdutt 1. 
-:::Adl theſe miſerable. ſinners ſhall faſter. in 
this mariner during many thouſand years; and 
their imperiſhable bodies, althou gh divided by 
torments, ſhall re-unite as ſoon as quickſilver. 
They, afterwa: rds, , ſhall be condemned to a new 
life, during which their torments ſhall be 
lengthened, and by an” efte@ of the divine 
power, they ſhall find themſelves again in the 
ſeed of men: this ſeed diffuſed in the womb 
of the woman, ſhall be, during a whole night, 
like mud. The fifth day it ſhall be like glo- 
bules of water; in the fourth month the finews of 
the foetus ſhall be formed; in the fifth he ſhall 
experience hunger and thirſt; in the ſixth an 
epidermis ſhall cover his body; in the ſeventh 
he ſhall be ſenſible of motions. He will in- 
habit the right fide of his mother, and be 
nouriſhed bythe; ſuction of the nou riſhment 
the takes; reduced io flutter in his excrements, 
the worms ſhall bite him; the ſharp nutriture 
and warm water which his mother drinks 
will give. him acute pains: he will ſuffer 
much i in his birth, and when born will be ſtill 
| | ſubject 
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ſubject to infinite pains. It is thus abatebis 
1 birth ſhall be renewed, till theſe _ 
he up entry to oy e pai of virtue. ö ch 
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of THE oN | 


| OVERNED by the ſenſes, and en 
to think only by their teſtimony, man 


empire, and raiſe himſelf to aneraphyfical 
ideas. But if we trace the ſource of theſe pre- 
tended fublimities, it will be ſoon ſeen, that 
they owe kheir origin alone to the perception 
of ſenſible objects. Thus, the origin of fanc- 
tifying the waters, and attributjug to them 


the power of effacing crimes, aroſe from the 
ſpots on the body being ſeen to diſappear on 
E their application; and they believed that they 
- would have the ſame effect upon the foul. =» 


SONNERAT's VOYAGES, 3 
This error becoming general, peopled the 
fountains, rivers, and ſeas, with a crowd of 
imaginary deities. It was no longer permitted 
to paſs them, without having ſaluted the ge- 
nius of the place v. All nations claimed the 


. advantage of poſſeſſing ſacred waters. 


The Jews attributed a divine virtue to the 
fountain of youth; the Egyptians, to the pro- 
lific ſources of the Nile; and the Indians, to 
all the rivers, whoſe inchanted banks they 
inhabited. 

What ought to be taken as an excitfy for 
the latter, is, without doubt, the advantages 
they derive from them. Situated under a 
burning ſun, conſumed by the heats of a con- 
tinual ſummer, whilſt an enflamed blood cir- 
culates in their veins, how much ought. they 
to cheriſh that element, which procures them 
ſuch tary coolneſs, I is to be preſumed, 


7 
— 


778 The e * . the Pollear, the Cari, 
and the Colram became holy rivers, which the Indians never 
croſs without waſhing their hands in theſe waters, and with- _ 
out addreſſing their prayers. to the ſubaltern deities, who iaha- 
bit them, and direct their courſe, The Greeks, and Egypti- 
ans, in like manner, never croſſed any river, without having 
ſaluted the genius, and waſhed their hands 1 in its waters. 


Vor. 1. | 6 1 that 
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that the firſt homage they gave to it was the 
ſimple tribute of acknowledgement. This dif- 
poſition of the heart is fo precious in man 


that it ought to be reſpected, when it is even 
paid to inſenſible beings ; ; but the Indians 


have ſo disfigured this primitive worſhip, by 


abſurd fables, that it is almoſt impoſſible to 


recognize it. The hiſtory of the Ganges will 


ſuffice to convince us. Here follows the 
manner in which it is related in the Candon. 
The goddeſs Parvadi one day put her hands 
over the eyes of Chiven; —inſtantly, Nature 
was buried in darkneſs: the bodies, diſpen- 
ſors of light, loſt all their brilliancy, as they 


received it alone from Chiven's eyes. The 


eyes of Chiven were, however, hid only for 
a ſingle inſtant; but that inſtant was ſeveral 


ages for all creatures. The god ſaw no other 


remedy for this general eclipſe; than to place 
a new eye in his forehead *; which was no 
ſooner done, than the ſun and moon reſumed 


$ 7 * * 
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* Chiven 18 always repreſented wink” a third eye in his 
front; and it is in imitation of this circumſtance that his 
followers make a round fign, of a red colour, on their fores 
head, to diſtinguiſh themſelves En the followers of Vichenou: | 


their 
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their primitive ſtate, Parvadi, - perceiving the 
diſaſter ſhe had cauſed, took off her hands 
but the found them moiſtened with a ſweat 
which ſhe. wanted to ſhake off, and from 
each finger there flowed a river of the Gan- 
ges, more conſiderahle than the ſea, Theſe 
rivers encreaſed ſo much, in flowing to a 
point, that a general inundation was feared, _ 
In this extremity, Vichenou, Brouma, and 
the Deverkels, came and caſt themſelves at 
Chiven's feet, ſaying Lord, we know not 
« what waters are now ſpreading over the 
earth; but they came not from the ſea : if 
„ your goodneſs preſerves us not, the uniyerſe 
„ will be. overflowed”, Chiven told them 
how they were formed, and ordered they 
ſhould re- appear before him reduced into ſmall 
quantities. He then took them and placed them 
on his head. On this, Vichenou, Devendren, 
and Brouma, prayed Chiven to give to each of 
them a portion of theſe waters; which, pre- 
ceeding from one part of himſelf, and placed 
upon his head, were become ſacred. Chiven 
gave them ſome in their hands, ſay ing, 
Let each of you carry this water into his 
| " Ce a. „ om. 
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4 own country, and it will form a great 


4 river. 

The Gan ges came Fiber the waters which 
Brouma obtained; the prayers and penances 
of Baguiraden drew it on the earth; the river 
dug its own bed, in following the ruts made 
by this penitent's chariot-wheels; while he 
was endeavouring to re-animate the aſhes of 
the kings his anceſtors, Extcrmbtiatod by 
Cabiler. 

The Bagavadam, a Pouranon in honour 


| of Vichenou, relates this prodigy in the follow- 


ing manner :—Bagavadam, overcome by his 
enemies, took refugein deſarts, where he died: 
his ſon, Sagaren, was not born till aſter his de- 
ceaſe: brought up by the care of the penitent 


Avourounen, he had the courage to attack, and 


the good fortune to conquer, his father's enemies. 
He ſoon ſeized on ſeveral kingdoms, and be- 
came, in the ſequel, one of the fix Sacravartis, 
or king of the whole univerſe. When he 
had completed his conqueſts, he eſpouſed 
Soumoudy, and Queſſiny: the firſt gave him 


ſixty-thouſand children, and the ſecond had 
only one ſon, known by the name of Anguiſ- 


fo famanden- 


4 
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ſamanden. In this excels of power and rich- 
es, he wanted to perform a hundred Aſvame- 
diagon, (or a hundred tines the facrifice of tlie 
horſe): he had already conſumed ninety nine, . 
when Devendren, excited by jealouſy, ſtole the 
| horſe from him, which was to ſerve for the 
laſt; and, not being content with this cheat, he 
maliciouſly tied it near a place where Cabiler 
was contemplating; which cauſed the death of 
Sagaren's ſixty thouſand children: for theſe laſt, 
ſeeking about to recover the victim, found it 
near the penitent : and imagining that he was 
the thief, reproached him violently ; but Ca- 
biler deſt royed them with a ſingle look, Sa» 
garen, perceiving his children did not return, 
ſent his only ſon that remained to ſeek after 
them ; who was not long before he brou ght 
the news of their death: with which Sangaren 
was ſo much affected, that he reſigned his | 
crown to Anguiſſamanden, and retired into de- 
farts, where he died in penance, | 
Anguiſſamanden governed during ſome time 
with glory; but ſoon quitted the throne to his 
ſon Tibilen. He embraced the penitential life, 
believing that God, touched by his auſterities, 
Ps would 
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would grant the Ganges to him; and that by 
his means he might bring his anceſtors to life; 
but he died without obtaining his with. Ti- 
bilen had the ſame fate. 

Baguiraden, at the age of fi ixteen, \ was ah 
ſeſſed of fortitude ſufficient to follow their 
fooſteps. He ſummoned the goddeſs Genga 


to come on earth: ſhe anſwered, that ſhe muſt. 


have the permiſſion of Brouma : after this an- 
{wer he performed a rigorous penance, in ho- 
nor of this god, who told him he could not 
pour out this water but at the feet of Vi- 
chenou: he performed new penances in honor 


of Vichenou, who informed him that the 


intervention of Chiven was neceſſary. of 
length, after many penances and prayers made 
in honor of the latter, he appeared, and grant- 


ed his requeſt. Genga received orders to fol- 


low the tracks of Baguiraden's chariot, and 
to perform the ſervice he required, Baguira- 
den advanced forward, and Genga followed the 
furrows made by his chariot wheels ; they 
paſſed through the garden of the penitent 
Sannon. This religious man, fearing the tor- 


rent Wein deſtroy his . took thoſe wa⸗ 
ters 


* 
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tets, and reducing them into a ſmall bowl, 


fwallowed them; Baguiraden was not diſcouraged 


by this accident; he made a rigorous penance, 
in honor of Sannon, who F oo Ganges 
out of his ear. 

Baguiraden drove his chariot over the aſhes 
of his anceſtors; who, being moiſtened by 
this divine water, they, and the ſixty thou- 
| fand children of Sagaren, revived, and came to 
life; however, not to exiſt on earth, but in the 


Vaicondon. It is for this reaſon that the names 


of Sannounadi, Baguiradi, and Vichenoubadi, 
are given to the Ganges. 
It is univerſally known that this river is 


held in great veneration throughout India: the 
Gentoos believe that it proceeds directly from 


the feet of Brouma. This ſacred origin gives 
it great privileges. Thoſe who die on the 
banks of the Ganges, in drinking its ſalutary 
waters, are exempted from the painful taſk 
of returning to this world, and retaking a new 
exiſtence; for which reaſon, as ſoon as an In- 
Gian is given over by the phyſicians, they 
hurry him down to the banks of the river, 
where his relations make him drink repeated 
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draughts. They even force the mud * 
his mouth, and the unfortunate perſon is choak- 
ed by the religious operation. Sometimes the 
body is entirely plunged into the river; which 
becomes its grave. Thoſe whom. diſtance 
prevents from performing this ceremony, have 
always by them ſome of the precious water, 
which they drink in their laſt agony. ' After 


they are burnt, care is taken to collect the 


bones which the fire has {| pared ; and theſe fad. 
remains are religiouſly preſerved till a favora- 
ble occaſion offers to throw them into the 
One 
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exBATION 0 THE WORLD: 


NURIOSITY, chat priciens ſource of 

A knowledge ! more energetical, more ac- 
tive, and more inſatiable, than any other paſs 
ſion with which Man is tormented,—is born 
with him, and ceaſes only with his exiſtence. 
At firſt, curioſity is excited by the natural ob- 
jects which preſent themſelves ; whoſe pro- 
perties, uſe, fulneſs, and relation, ſhe endea- 
vours to diſcover ; but, like thoſe ſparkling 
fires which give light to bodies without pene- 
trating them, ſhe glances over every thing 
and inveſtigates nothing thoroughly. The 
earth ſoon becomes an obſtruction to her 
boundleſs deſires: borne on the rapid wings of 
thought, ſhe dares, like the eagle, to ſix her 
e 7-50: 
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eyes on, and contemplate, the fun. 'The pe- 
riodical courſe of this benign” ſtar, and of 
thoſe w hich form his pompous train, offers 
to man an inexhauſtible ſubject of meditation 
and enquiry. He carefully ſtudies the motion 
of thoſe globes which roll over his head, cal- 
culates their orbits, and - draws an artificial 
meaſure of time. Ought. he not to be fatis- 
fied with this knowledge | ? Coubtleſs he ſhould; 
but he ſtops not here: forgetful of his own 
_ weakneſs, and the limits of his underſtanding, 
he aims to trace back effects to the ſecond 
cauſes, and at length to the firſt. The fall 
of the fathers has not corrected the children; 
on the contrary, it ſeems to have ſerved as an 
" Incitement to make them more inquiſitive and 
enterprizing: they with to go back even to 
the creation of the world; and we find that 
all ancient nations have had their coſmogony, 
as they had their theogony, 7 e Wi and 
_ a fabulous origin. F126 
Theſe coſmogonies, bowever afferent from 
why other, are - alike equally firgular and 
chimerical ; and, beheld nearer, they form the 


moſt whimſical contraſts, The philoſopher, 


who, 
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who, with the light of teaſon, finds the 
thread of Ariana, while he ventures to penes 


trate into the crooked paths of theſe Dedalian 


obſcurities, hiſtens to get out of them, that 
he may not be cruſhed under the ruins of 


ſuch brittle ſuperſtructures, which the lighteſt 


breath can deſtroy. The only benefit to be 


derived from them is a hopeleſs uncertainty, 


and a ſentiment of pity for che authors of 
theſe wild ſyſtems. e 
If the coſmogonies of different nations are 
a ſeries of abſurdities, it is very natural to be- 
lieve, that that of the Indians is not better. 


It is, in effect, ſtamped with the mark of 


their genius; but it has ſomething original, 
which is not to be found in many others. A 
Jhadgement may be formed'f from the . 
expoſition. 
The Indians : are not a rats on the creation 
of the univerſe: ſome believe, that all which 
_ exiſts is a part of the deity: aud that, at the 
deſtruction of the world, all will be reunited 
to that + being from which: TE — 
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a3: Others, on the contrary; maintain, 
chat God made the world out of nothing. 
God, ſay they, being collected in himſelf, 
created, by his will alone, a very ſmall atom, 
from which he drew four others, of the ſame 
ſize; afterwards collecting theſe five atoms to- 
gether, he formed an imperceptible grain of 
ſand: other grains, extracted from that, and 
combined, produced the heaven, the earth, 
and the ſea. No traditions mention how long 
z time the deity employed on the creation. 
According to others; the creator engender. - 
ed five primitive powers, which ſeemed to bg 
deſcribed under the names of five elements. | 
The firſt, called Mayeſſoura, is the air. 
The ſecond, called Sadaſiva, is the wind. 
The chird, Roudra, is fire. The fourth, 
Vichenou „is water; and the fc hy Browpa, 
is the earth. Berl T 
They 3 give to them the name of 
Panjacartaguel ;. chat is to ſay, the five powers, 
or five gods. They maintain that God, by his 
will, drew the air from nothing; the action 
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| . A diſciple of the Brachmans, Pythagoras, taught the ſame . 
doctrine. He believed that God is a univerſal ſoul, diſperſed 
into all beings, and from which the human ſoul is taken. In 


the ſequel, Stoics adopted the ſame principle. 
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of the air formed the wind; from the claſh- 
ing of the air and wind fire was produced; 
fire;' on its retreat, leſt a moiſture, from 
whence water deri ves its origin; from the | 
union of ; theſe powers a -ſcum ' enſued ; of 
_ which the fire, by its heat, compoſed a maſs, 
- which was the earth *, | The Bramins do not 
tay chat they are five elements, but _— 
rits, which animate and govern en 

51 10 2 The | 
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* This idea of the Indians 3 is not more 1 3 
the ſyſtem of ancient Philoſophers, who have Siven their 251 
timents on the creation of the world. 

Heraclitus, and Hippias, have admitted fire WW the. only 
principle. Thales believed that every . thing carne, from 
water ; Anaximander, that infinity was the. Principle of e every | 
thing. Archelaus has admitted infinite air with its refrac- 
tion and condenſation. Pythagoras only made uſe of che 
numbers and harmony. Empedocles, of the four elements, 
with concord and diſcord. Heſiod has united the earth 
with the ſun. Meleſſus-Zareta believed that light agd 

darkneſs were the authors of all things. Cenopides maintain 

| ed that all had been formed from air and fire. Regia, from fire | 
8 and water; and Anomacrites, from water, air, and fire. Epi- 
curus, ſyſtem was chance. The Author of the Syſtem of 
Nature has put neceſſity in the place of chance. Zenon, and 
Spinoſa, have admitted god and matter; Socrates, and Plato, 
have added idea, Ariſtotle has employed matter, Br 
and privation; Gaſſendi, a vacuum and the atoms; and 
Deſcartes, all ſpace being filled, Our moderns, inſtead of 
_ creating a univerſe, have contented themſelies wich explaiti- 


N 


ing 
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They place the firſt creation at a great difs 
tance, The followers of Chiven and Viches 
nou, who agree on this epocha, ſay it is 
2,892,88 3 years ſince: they divide it into 
four ages, ſeparated from each other by a uni- 
verſal deluge, which obliged the deity to a 
new creation, After the Candon and the Ba- 
gavadam, which I have tranſlated, I ſhall 
give a detail of the creation of the fourth age, 
that the ideas of the Indians on this memo- 
rable = Weg great 4 event =P be 80 805 ; but her 


ing the Sl Thick Rave given birth to the "NET 
of the earth, Wiſton believed that the earth has been a 
burning comet, which yet preſerves a burning nut, round 

' which is an abyſs of water, on which the earth ſwims, 
Woodward was of the ſame opinion, Bourget thought that 
the earth has been in a fluid ſtate, that the fire has inferted 

| Itſelf; which will conſume it, and one day deſtroy it with 2 
great exploſion, Leibnitz believed that the earth was, 
A ſun, extinguiſhed, for want of combuſtible matter; and 
that it is nothing but glaſs differently modified. Majllet 
has made 2 , fun, and then a Planet entirely covered with 
water ; attributing to the currents of the ſea and to their 
| ſediments the different revolutions of the earth, Mr. Bonet 
makes it conſiſt of a fluid mals, where the bodies being fixed 
on account of- their gravity, have formed ſeas and conti- 
nents. And laſty, the opinion of Mr. de Buffon i is, that | 
the earth and the other planets are part of the ſun furrow- 
ed by the meeting of a comet, Which has cauſed a torrent 
of matter to flow, that has formed all the lobes Fhich. 
gravitate round the ſun, 


fore | 
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fore T begin, I think I ought to anticipate my 


readers, on the barrenneſs of this- ſubject: 
they muſt arm themſelves with patience and 


teſolution, as the dryneſs of io MARGE zn i 
poſſible to be nn 


kn or THE EREATION: Lecens- 
I ro PHE. CANDOY.. 1 ,, 


The Eandon relates, that after the total de- 


ſtruction of the univerſe, at the end of the 
third age, God, who had remained like a flame 
or a light, willed that the world ſhould re- 


fume its primitive ſtate. He divided himfelf 


into two perſons; one male, under the nate 
of Parachiven *; and the other, female, un- 
der that of Paraſati ; he then created N ad- 
ou, who created Vindou, from whom ſprang 


Sadachiven, who begot Mayeſſoura, who be. 
got Routren F, who gave birth to Vichenou; 
from whoſe navel came Brouma-. Brouma 


being g charged to create the world, After au- 
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* One of the names of Chiven. : 
© + One of the names of Parvadi, „„ 
8 There five names are among the number of choſe Cues 


ing 


which Chiven is adored, 
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ing made his refletions on the ſubject, drew. 
forth from his heart ſeven perſons ; who are, 
Nariſſen, Anguia, Poulatien, Poulaguin, 
Keradou, Atri, and Chanabadi. From the toe 
of his right foot came Takin, and from his 
ſtomach Pirougou “. 

Takin had fifty daughters, all of whom he 
married; viz. ten to different Deverkels and 
penitents; thirteen to Caſſiapen, a famous 
penitent; and eee to Sandrin, or the 
Moon. t „ Sp RE 

= one 1 of the farſt ten Ac rp e 
Takin, married N ariflen; the eldeſt. of the 
ſeven perſons who came from the, heart of 
Brouma. By this marriage, they had four 
children, che eldeſt of which was Caſſiapen: 
another of Takin's daughters was married to 
Pirougou, who had by her Cavi, Chavaner, 
and Latchimi, the wife of N 971 0 
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3 Theſe nine e were great penitents, OE dns. 
immortality and mighty power. They are vulgarly called 


the ten Broumas, becauſe they comprehend Brouma. This 
immortality is limited to the duration of the natural day of 


Brouma, which is that of four ages, that i is to ſay, 4, 320,000 | 
years, When this god . all that he has e is de- 
kroyed, 
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Cavi, the eldeſt of che two boys, was the 
father of Chouctin or Venus. Another daugh- 
ter of Takin, called Miroudi, married An- 
guira; from muy union wen Grandouvers* 
were born | 
Anouſſougee, another daughter of Takin, 
was married to Atri, and bore him Chandtin; 
Sani , Chatinerin, and Sangatalin. 
Marichandali, another of his daughters, 


married Poulatien, who was the fither of : 


the Rachaders 95 "mw n 8, and 
the Guinerers . 51A a0 | 
Pindi, another of e Takin) 8 n mar- 
ried Poulaguin, and was the mother of the 
Guimbourouders ©, and of all animals. 
Ourche, another of Takin's daughters, 
—— or, the ren of Rama. | 
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A tribe of mier be dry G b 
7 This is the. Planet 1 which preſides over Saturday, and is 
the whs puniſnes mankind e ble. 
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5 They are apes, 
One of the tribes of the Deverkels they = 6 gods 
4 muſical inſtruments, ofngvo TL ads Þ6 anos 4 © 
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Souave, an char of his daughters, ated 
Aguini, god of fire, and had three "ay vali- 
ant and ſtrong children. 

Came, another of ' Takin's PU CORY had 
three children by her huſband Keradou. 

And laſt of all, Souade married Pidera, 
and brought forth ſeveral daughters. 

| Chanabadi was the father of ſeveral Gran- 
douvers, and Achetevaſſoukels *. ; 

Of the thirteen daughters of Takin, mar- 
| ried to Caſſiapen, the eldeſt, called 8 
brought forth the Deverkels. e 

The ſecond wife of Caſſiapen, named Di- 
di, had two ſons, Erenien and Erenachaden 7. 
Erenien had five children, of whom the 
eldeſt is Pragualaden, who had three children ; : 
the eldeſt of them, called Virogenin, became 
father of Mahabely. Vanajouren his ſon | 
was ſo devout, and performed fi uch great pe- 
nances, that God raiſed him to mighty power, 
fo that Brouma caſt himſelf at had feet. E 


— 3 e Linh. 10 

+ Theſe two Rachaders were kings of their tribe, and 
committed ſo many * that Vichenou killed them. 

Tanou, 
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Tanou, the third wife of Caſſiapen, had 

forty children, all Rachaders; the eldeſt of 
them was Chambarin. | 

His fourth wife, called Singh was _ 

| livered of four Rachaders, the eldeſt of whom 
were Ragou and Quedou®, 

The fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh, called Pyn- 
ne, Yane, and e had, all 1 ſome 
Rachaders. | 

The eighth, called Kale, brought forth fix 
Calegueirs +. 

The ninth, called vu bad ſix children, 
of wh ich the eldeſt were I and Arou- 
nin 

1. 


The tenth, cl was the mother of all 
| ſnakes. 


— 


le 
kt 


. — 


— 


* Theſe two Rachaders were metamorphoſed into ſnakes 
one red and one black. They are enemies to the ſun and 
moon, who prevented them from ſwallowing a portion of 
the Amourdon, or butter of immortality, According to the 
Indians, eclipſes happen at the time theſe ſnakes attack the . 
ſun and moon. | 


+ One of the race of giants, but the moſt terrible and EY 
erful. They inhabit the Padalon. 


t One of the Deverkels, who is repreſented ine, Hei is 
the conductor of the ſun's chariot. 


6 The 
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Ie The eleventh, called Arite, had twelve 
lovely daughters, the eldeſt of whom, called 
Arambe, is the dancer of the Deverkels. 

The twelfth, Ilangueje, produced an in- 
figity of  Grandouyers. 

The thirteenth, Cabile, had ten children, 
Chandren had no children by his twenty- 
ſeven wives: but having obtained great powers 
by the ſacrifice of Rageſouge-Yagon “, he 
abuſed them to take away Tarre, wife of Pere - 
ſouadi, his Gourou, as well as thoſe of all 
the Deverkels. Theſe, provoked at a conduct 
ſo reprehenſible, obliged Chandrin to give up 
Tarre; but Pereſouadi, her huſband, before he 
would receive her back, ordered her to get rid 
of the child if ſhe was quick by a ſtranger. 
Tarre obeyed, and produced ſo lovely a wide 
that the Gourou was extremely 4 5 4 not to 
have been the father. 

This child, who was called 1 became 95 
the firſt of the kings of the race of the 
moon. yo: os 
One of the greateſt les which can be ED No 


ſuperior, nor any other perſon powerful enough to hinder it, 
- muſt be preſent, | mu 
The 
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The wife of Chourien * not being able o 
bear the ardour of her huſband, left by his 
fide a phantom of a figure like her own, and 
diſguiſing herſelf under the form of a mare, 
_ retired to Courchetron +, to perform penanee: 

Chourien perceiving what was done, changed 
himſelf into a horſe, and went to find his wife, 
who conceiving, brought forth the Maroutou- 
kels , and many other things. It is in this 
manner the beings have multiplied, - 


SYSTEM OF THE CREATION ACCORD= 
ING TO THE BAGAVADAM. 


The Bagavadam relates, that at the beginning 
of time, when all the univerſe remained in 
the ſubſtance of Vichenou, this god found 
himſelf in the drowſineſs of a contemplative 
' ſlumber, repoſing on the ſerpent Adiflechen, 

extended on the ſea of milk; - and having wil- 
dom and power alone for his companions, he 


e — — 


* One of the Deverkels: it is the ſun, 
NF A * of Indoſt ys famous for the battles of Dar. 


* A en of the ene they are but two. | 
7 4 in 
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in this manner paſſed a thouſand divine years. 
At the end of this time, he deſigned to create 
the . univerſe anew. Immediately a ſtalk of 
Tamarey * came from his navel, which bore 
a flower that expanded itſelf at the rays of the 
divine ſun, which is Vichenou. In this flow- 
er was Brouma created, who wanting to dive 
into the ſecret of his origin, walked for a long 
time in the hollow of the ſtalk, without being 
able to reach the beginning. Fatigued with 
this fruitleſs ſearch, he returned back again, 
and fat down on the flower, invoking the 
Creator. At the end of one thouſand divine 
years' penitence, he found himſelf filled with 


— 


a celeſtial light ; God appeared to him: Brou- 
ma proſtrated himſelf, adored the Lord, and 
ſung his praiſes. * Oh Brouma, my dear 
« child! (faid God unto him,) I grant my 

# favours unto you, and give you the power 


8 of creating the univerſe +. In my boſom I 
R — | 


"Oe" 


* Nelumbo of Linnæus. 11 

| + The Indians, we find, attribute, then, the mende the 
world to Brouma, as the ſon of god. In this reſpect they 
are of the ſame ſentiment. as all the philoſophers who have not 
admitted 
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« keep in private the univerſe, and the lives 
& of all creatures. I command you to pro- 


% duce them, or rather to unfold them, and 
“that for our pleaſure; for I am in e 
„ living, and all things living are in me.“ 

Encouraged by ſuch ſingular favours, Brou- 


ma recommenced his penance to prepare for 


ſo great a work. One hundred divine years, 
paſſed in contemplation and prayer, greatly 
encreaſed his power and wiſdom. He drank 


all the water of the ſea, under which the 


world was abſorbed, and faw the earth riſing 
out of the waters. He immediately began by 
eſtabliſhing the Sorgon, and Padalon ; next 


he created the gods, men, and animals; and 


% K 
0 : - 4 * = i > 4 ” — * : . 5 


admitted the eternity of the world. All acknowledge God him - 
ſelf, or his ſon, for the creator. Ariſtotle, in his Book of the 
World, ſays, that it was an ancient tradition among the peo 


ple, that the world was the work of God. Thales, Pytha- 


goras, Cicero, and many others, confirm this opinion. In 
this reſpect their belief was conformable to holy writ, It 
is ſaid in St, John, chap. 1. that God created the world 
by his ſon. —Hermes-Trigemiſte ſaid, that God (to whom 


he attributes, like the Indians, the conjunttive virtues of , 


male and female) had engendered another god, who had 
created the world and all that it contains. | 
| laſtly, 
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laſtly, plants, trees, and mountains v. Brou- 


| ma, in continuing his work, ſuffered himſelf 


to be hwayed by ſome irregular paſſions: he 
created ſome beings tainted with ſin. He 
corrected himſelf by repentance, and had re- 
courſe to the deity. He then produced Sana- 
guen, Sananaden, Sanarcomaren, and Sanart- 


chouſſaden, four penitents, endowed with 
virtue. He ordered them to procreate the 


human race; but having given themſelves up 
to contemplation from their birth, they refuſ- 
ed. Brouma enraged, cauſed Routren to 


come out of his forchead, and commanded 


him to reſide in the ſun, moon, wind, fire, 
ſpace, earth, water, life, penance; in the 


| heart, and in ſounds. -- Routren metamorphoſ- 


ed | himſelf under eleven forms; of which 
each bears the name of one of the eleven forms 


, * 'If' "a. A 7 * - 
3 2 WW * E . „ 


In another paſſage of the Bagavadam, on the creation, 
it is faid, that Vichenou produced the three powers or quali- 


tles, Tamadam, Vaſſadam, and Satrigam; and by them ſeve- 


ral bodies proportioned to gods, men, giants, birds, and ani- 
mals, &c. &c. The ſpace was created from thought: which 

ſpace created the wind; and wind, fire; the fire, water; and 
the water, the earth. The union of theſe clements formed 
all forts of ſenſible and inſenſible . i 


0 
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of Routrens: they are creatures proceeding 
from an act of the volition bf Routren, Who 
produced an infinity of others, by the fame. 
method. Theſe, becoming wicked, led a 
perverſe life ; but, being reſtrained 30 Brous 
ma, they became penitent. BY be” 
Bꝛrouma reſolved tocreate men of a mild and 
amiable character, wiſe and endowed with 5 
ſorts of virtue: : he drew Takin front his t 
Poulaguin from bis abel, Polilatien' from 11 
car, Pirougou frorn his ſhoulders,” Keradou 
from his bands, Chanabadi from his face, 
Anguira from his noſe, N ariſſen from His 
ſpirit, and Atri from his eyes. Theſe mus 
per ſotis, are called the nine Broumas. 
Darmadeve, or Virtue, Was born from the 
right ſide of Brouma' s breaſt; Adarinen, or 
Vice, from his back ; and his heart" produced 
Manmadin, god of love. Anger came from 
betweell his eye-brows ; Avarice from his lips; 
the goddeſs of ſciences,.c or Saraflbuadi, from 
his face; his private parts gave birth to Varow: 
nim, god of the ſea, and Nirouti, King el of 4 


the Demons: and laſtly, bis feariites' created 
| the Patriarch Cartamen. eee 399] 
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Brouma, becoming enamoured with Saraf- 


| ſouadi, had commerce with her. This action 


drew on him the. reproaches and contempt of 
the nine Broumas. Humbled, by being def- 
piſed, ſtung with remorſe of conſcience, he 

quitted the body with which, he had commit- 
ted inceſt. This body, thus abandoned, occa- 
fioned- miſts and | darknels. Brouma took ano- 
ther body with four faces, which haue pro- 
duced the four Vedams, and the ſciences. 
He alſo ſtripped himſelf of this body, and took 
Foſſeſſion of another; and, wanting to eſtabliſh 
a.commerce of union between the two ſexes 
to propagate mankind, he created Souba-Yam- | 
bou-Manou, and a woman called Sadaroubay. 
The offspring of their love were two boys, 
Priavi raden, and Outana-Baden; and three 
daughters, named Aghdy, Davaghdy, and Pra- 
ſoudy. Aghdy was married to Rouſſiguene ; 
Davaghdy to Cartamen ; and Praſſoudy to | 
Takin. "Theſe three races have peopled the 
univerſe, Brouma bleſſed Souba· Vambou- Ma- 

nou, f ſaid unto him, multiply. Souba re- 
preſented to him that he could not put his 
foot on any ou of the earth, the earth be · 


75S | 
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| ing covered with water. Brouma addreſſed 
his prayers to Vichenou, who took the form 
of a wild boar; and with his tuſks drew the 
earth out of the water. | 
In the beginning Brouma had created FOES | 
| beings with evil qualities; but ſecing the faults 
of ſuch creation, he ſuppreſſed them. How 
ever, theſe beings, notwithſtanding their ſhort 
exiſtence, produced fatal effects, in giving birth 
to ſeveral millions of races of giants. Brou- 
ma then took a more perfect body, which he 
left, after having created an infinity of deities. 
The giants created by Brouma were ſo vi- 
cious that they wanted to copulate with Brou- 
ma himſelf; and the god, perceiving he was 
furiouſſy followed, left the body he had re- 
cently taken. This divine quittance gave 
birth to a girl perfectly beautiful named Sau- 
dia-Divi; whom the giants enjoyed. Brouma, 
having taken another body, produced the Gran- 
douers, and ſeveral women. To this body he 
ſubſtituted another more light and invifible, 
with which he created the gods called Petrous; 
whoſe bodies were inviſible they were deſtined 
to be fed by the offerings made to the gods, 
Fi 3 Brouma, 
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Brouma, with a body ſtill more perfect, created 
the Viteaders: and, with another, the Guiner- 
ers, and Guimbourouders : but perceiving theſe 
beings did not multiply agreeable to his wiſh- 
es, he was diſpleaſed. This ſigu of anger made 
fome of his hairs to ſhake, which occaſioned 
the motion of time and of ages. This laſt | 
work gave great joy to Brouma, and ſuch 
was the pleaſure he received, that the Brama- 
Richys came out of his heart. Cartamen, 
one of them, being born immediately from 
Brouma, invoked Vichenou, and aſked of him | 
the power of propagating his ſpecies. Viche- 
nou, ſatisfied by his penances, appeared to 
bim, by the river Bindou; and foretold him 
that Soubayambou-Manou was coming with 
her daughter Divaghdy, to give her to him 
in marriage: that by her he ſhould have nine 
daughters, and ſhould marry them to the Bras 
ma -Richys, and that he, Vichenou, would be- 
come his ſon, under the name of Cabiler, to 
inſtruct him in the truth and to fave him. In 
effect, this marriage was performed. The 
patriarch, for ſome time put the obedience of 
his wife to the teſt; and being ſatisfied with 

10371 I 4 her 
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her ſubmiſſion, he took the figure of a hand- 
ſome man; to cohabit with her. 

i Divaghdy coneeived nine ae 1 the 
ſame time, and brought them into the world; 
ſhe afterwards was delivered of a bey; which 
was Vichenou - himſelf, under the name of 
Cabiler : on this birth, the. heavenly regions 
reſounded with joy. Brouma and all the 


patriarchs came and paid ar to the new-. 


born infant. 


In the ſequel, the „ were given in 


marriage ts the primitive patriarchs. Nariſſon 
choſe the. eldeſt for his wife, who was called 
Calcy; Atri eſpouſed Anoufoucy ; Aguira took 
Stratey ; Avir-Pouſey was .united to Poulatien; 
Quedy became the wife of Poulaguen; Criey 
was married to Keradou; and Quiady to Pirou- 
gou; ; Vaſliſter eſpouſed Arounoudy, : and Cha- 
nabady, another daughter, called Sandy. 

Aghdy, married to Rouſſiguen, had a ſon 
called Equien, which was Vichenou himſelf, 
He eſpouſed Bad-Mana-Bavady, and Latchemi: 
theſe two ſiſters produced twelve deities, who 
had : a numerous us poſterity. 8 | 


"The 
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The third daughter Soubayambou-Manou, 

called Praſſoudi, who had eſpouſed Takin, 
was the mother of a great many children, 

who multiplied and filled the heavens, the 

earth, and tlie *. 


r 


THE SYSTEM OF THE INDIANS ON 
THE DURATION OF THE wont, 
AND ITS DIFFERENT AGES. 


HE Tamouls divided the duration of the 
world into four ages. Three ages are 
already elapſed; the fourth is to laſt a certain 
number of years. When they are finiſned, the 
world will end, to recommence in its former 

„ 5 

The duration of che paſt three a ges, and of 

the fourth, called Calyougam, are calculated 

in the following manner *: The time that is 


TV 


— ccc 


9 


* This calculation is extracted from the Candon, one of 
the Pouranons in honor of Chiven, 


neceſſary 
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neceſſary for the middle finger, reſting on the 
thumb, to be taken off quickly, is an inſtant, 
equal to the twinkling of an eye: this time is 
called Matire; two Matires makes one Chi- [| 
pouron ; ten Chipourons, one Chenon; twelve — 
Chenons, one Vinadigue; ſixty Vinadigues 
one Na jigue; ſeven Najigues and a half, one | 
Samon; eight Samons, one day, of twenty- "1 
four hours ; ; fifteen days, one Parouvon; two 1 
Parouvons, one month; twelve months, one 
year, One hundred years is the common term 
of the life of man. Theſe hundred years 
multiplied by 360, (becauſe each year con- 
tains ſo many days,) make 36,000. This 
number multiplied by fix, on account of the 
_ fix ſubdiviſions, Matire, Chipourons, &c. &c. 
| makes 2 16,000; which is the baſis of the cal- 
culations reſpecting the duration of the four 
ages. This number multiplied by 2, on ac+ 
count of the quality of virtues and of vices; 
gives the number of 432,000 3 which ex- | 
preſſes the duration of the Calyougam, or —_ 


c fourth and actual age: multiplied by 4, on 
| account of the Four Vedams, makes 864,000 ; | 
which 1s the number of years of the Tou- =_ 


vabara- 
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vabarayougam, or third age: multiplied by 6, 
on aceount of the ſix Chaſtrons, 1, 296, 00; 
which is the number of the years of the 
Tredayougam, or fecond age. And laſtly, 
multiplied by 8, in honour of the eight cor- 
ners of the world, it produces 1% 285 ́ 
being the number of years of the Credaybu- 
garn, or the firſt age. The united years of 
theſe four ages make the number of 4,320,000, 
called Sadriyou eam; chat is to ny che me 

ages of the world. . ban | 
I' he firſt age was in erery 1 peck | 
* name, Credayougam, ſigniſies the age of 
innocence; and anſwers to the golden age of 
the ancients. At that time Virtue reigned 
under the form of à co-w-! According to the 
Indians; ſhne was ſtrong on the earth, and b 
walked on four feet. In the ſecond age, 

which repreſents the ſilver age, the became 
weak; and walked only on three legs. In 
the third age, which is that of 'brafs, ſhe was 
reduced to walk of two. And laſtly, in this 
PR 0. Rt is che iron age, "the reſts” 


upon 
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upon one foot only. They call it W gam, 
or the age of miſery and mis fortune“. 
The year 1782 correſponds with the year 
4883 of che fourth age; therefore, according 
to this calculation, 3,892,883 years have 
paſſed ſince the creation of the world. | 
Two thouſand Sadry-Ougams, that is to 
ſay, 8,640, ooo, ooo years, make one day 
and one night of Brouma; or twenty four of 
his hours. After a thouſand Sadry-Ougams, 
this god falls aſleep; all that he has created 
is deſtroyed, and remains annihilated during his 
| ſleep, which laſts one thouſand Sadry-Oug- 
ams, or 4, 320, ooo, ooo years. When he 
awakes, he creates anew the gods, the giants, 
men, and animals. Sixty thouſand Sadry- 
Ougams are one month of Brouma; twelve 
ſuch months, one of his years; and one hun- 
dred years are the term of his life. | 
The duration of the life of Brouma makes 
only one day of Vichenou's exiſtence :—thirty 
of ſuch days form one of his months, and 
| twelve months, one of his years. This god 


— — 


| ® Caly fignifies epocha, and Ougam, misfortune, 
N will 
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will die at the period of one hundred years. 


At his death, all things on earth and nature it- 
ſelf will be conſumed by fire: Chiven alone 


will then exiſt, and even Chiven will loſe the 


different forms he had taken while the world 
ſubſiſted. He will then become like a flame, 


and diffuſe himſelf over the world, at / that 
time reduced to aſhes #, 


On the death of Brouma, all hk? "NPE will 


ſuffer g a deluge ; , all the Andons be broken; 


and the Cailaſſon and the Vaicondon will on- 
ly remain. At that time Vichenou, taking 
a leaf of the tree called Allemaron +, will place 
himſelf on the leaf, under the figure of a ve- 
ry little child, and thus float on the ſea of 
milk, ſucking the toe of his right foot. He 
will remain in this poſture till Brouma, anew, 


comes forth from his navel in a tamarind 
flower. It is thus that the ages and worlds 
ſucceedeachother, and are be relewed, 


*. 
6—yB OY 


** * _ 


* We ſee that this is the ſyſtem of a Clivainer becauſe = 
it acknowledges Chiven for the only god who exiſts Wet the 


death of Brouma and Vichenou, 
+ This tree is the Ficus admirabilis of Linnæus. They 
call it the great fig ·tree of che pagodas; and it alio is the ba- 


nian tree. 
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In ſeveral temples they adore 8 under 
the figure juſt mentioned, and to which they 
give the name of Vatapatrachai. The Indians 
have always in their houſes a picture which 
repreſents this god, under ſuch a form. Vata- 
patrachai is eſteemed by the followers. of. Viche- 
nou as the Sap ene B born co- equal with 
time. | 
The Indians have a means epocha in 
the fourth age, which they call Salivagana- 
Sagaptam, or the æra of Salivagana, and 
from which they reckon their years. This 
epocha dates from the death of Salivagana, 
king of Viſnagar, which happened in the 
31 79 ch year of the fourth age, and correſponds 
with the 78th year of the Chriſtian Era. 
This king, who was of low extraction, became 
a moſt powerful ſovereign, and exterminated 
the famous and royal races who deſcended 
from the ſun and the moon. He was a lover 
. of ſciences, the reſtorer of aſtronomy, and 
| Protector of the Bramin; who, willing to perpe- 
1 tuate bis memory, made an epocha of his 
death. According to ſome, it was this king 
who divided the Choutres i in different. caſta. f 
Gg 2 The 
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The almanac of the Tamouls is alſo regu- 
lated upon! the &ra of Salivagana, and made 
| after the calculations of the Chaſtrons, They 

call it Pandjangam, which means the five 
members, on account of the five things it 
contains; viz. 1ſt, the Tidi, or age of the 
moon:;—2dly, the Quijemes, which are the 
days of the week: —3dly, the Natchetron, or 
the conſtellation in which the moon is found: 
—4thly, the Yogon:— 5thly, the Carenon. In 
| theſe almanacs are alſo found the days of the 

months, the eclipſes, &c. ay 4 

I ſhall finiſh this chapter by ſome jth 
tions on, the two important points of the doc- 
trine above mentioned. 

Fire conſumes the univerſe at the death of 
Vichendu- Here the Bramins agree, without 
exception, with all nations who have believ- 
ed that the world will periſh by fire. What 
can be the reaſon of an opinion ſo generally 
adopted? It is, doubtleſs, a fimple and uni- 
verſal fact. Fire was ſoon known as a deſ- 
troying agent, againſt which nothing in nature 
could reſiſt: from that time they were led to 


| * that a conflagration would deſtroy the 
h * world. 
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world. The volcanos which ſo often over- 


turned the globe, have been locked u pon as 
the forerunners of this future and terrible ca- 


taſtrophe. They have confirmed mankind in 
this fear, if they did not even give birth to it. 


Such, does it appear to me, has been the origin 
of this prejudice, common to all nations. All 
other cauſes that may be aſſigned it are leſs 
probable, as well as leſs natural.” 


The different ſtages of calculating the dura- 


tion of time, among the Indians, deſerves 
our attention. Examination will ſhow the inge- 
nuity of the ſyſtem, which, at firſt, appears 
the offspring of a wandering imagination. 


Me have ſeen that the twinkling of an ey 65 6 
which is the leaſt ſubdiviſion of time, ſerves 


as a unit to meaſure all quantities of this kind. 


The Sadry-Ougam, or the four ages of the 


e laſt 4,320,000 years. One day and 
one night of Brouma, is two thouſand Sadry- 
Ougams, or four and twenty hours of that 


god. Thirty days of Brouma, or ſixty thou- 
ſand Sadry-Ougams, make one of his months; 


twelve of them, form one of his years, and one 
hundred years are the term of his life; as an 
1 hundred 


— — — — — bt a . — ay BE ND nos, — 
— _ 
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hundred years are the period of the life of 
an. The duration of the life of Brouma 
makes only one day of that of Vichenou:—this 
day is of the ſame principle of the months, 
years, and of the life of Vichenou, and follows 
in the ſame order, as thoſe of Brouma: This 
recapitulation is indiſpenſible, in ander to un- 
derſtand what follows. | 
Man, and the giants, are mortal; the 
2 which they inhabit is alſo to n . 
but, like the phoenix, ſhe riſes to life again from 
her own aſhes. Brouma, creator of the earth, 
dies for an inſtant. Vichenou, the father of 
Brouma, pays allo a tranſitory tribute to death. : 
Chiven alone enjoys the privilege of immor- 
tality. The Indians, having - eſtabliſhed a 
gradual chain of beings from men up to 
Chiven,” have meaſured the life of each of 
theſe beings, according to their reſpective 


power: thus, ür Homer, the ſtature and = 
ſetrength of the gods is proportiened to the rank 
they hold. Brouma, creator of the univerſe, - _ 


ought to have a duration - infaitely longer 
than that of the world, whoſe four ages are he 
only equal to one of his days. The whole 
Be tw - 
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life of Brouma, inferior ta Vichenou, rmiſt, 
for the ſame reaſon, form but one day of 
Vichenou. The bfe:oof che latter ought 
equally to have its limits, becauſe it is ſubor- 
dinate to Chiven, the only immortal being. 
This ſyſtem, according to the principles of the 
Indians, is very reaſonable, and has ariſen in 
conſequence of their having invented a parli- 
cular ſtage for the duration of each of theſe 
beings, though all the ſtages have the twink- 
ling of an eye for their firſt and common prin- 
ciple. We practiſe the ſame method, in our 
_ different diviſions of time e count by ſe- 
conds, minutes, hours, days, Works, months, 
Years, luſtrums, ages, &c. Kc we 
One ſingle example will evidently ſhew 5 
3 of the Indian method. Cetaceous 
creatures live ſeveral ages, while the life of 
ephemeral in ſects laſts but a few hours. If 
we conſider the life of the whale, and that of 
the ſmalleſt worm, each divided into a num- 
ber of parts called days, the days of the worm 
muſt amount to a great number, in order to 
make one day of a Whale. 


It 
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It is not, however, quite ſufficient to have 
ſhewn' that the numbers which the Bramins 
attribute to the duration of the world, and to 

its different ages, (althou gh chimerical) are 
very ſkilfully combined; we muſt alſo ſhew, 
after the calculations and diſcoveries of Mr. 
Le Gentil *, that all theſe numbers are aſtro- 

nomical periods, formerly in uſe among the 
Chaldeans, who in all probability took them 
from the Bramins; if we had not rather believe 
that both the one and the other received them 
from a more ancient people. Let the matter 
reſt as it will, the following table will incon- 

teſtably prove the truth of the aſſerton, how- 

| ever ſtrange it may appear. 

; According to the Bramins the 8 of 
| the equinoxes, or annual motion of the fixed 
| ſtars, from the welt into the eaſt, is fifty four 

ſeconds (1 year); (we find them to be of fifty 

ſeconds thirty tierces, or very near a degree in 

| | ſixty years); from thence they form a cycle 


of ſixty years, during which the fixed ſtars 
change in longitude of n four minutes oye 


nt. ta 


— * 


„ 
I . * 2 — el * * 


11 * Voyage to the 5 vol. 1. . page 321==353- 5 
years). 
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years), Beroſus, a Chaldean author, who lived f 
three hundred years before our ra, calls this 


cyole Soſſos. 


The Bramins make ul of. 2 ad ts. | 
uniſolar of fix hundred years, which Beroſus 


calls Neros; and Joſephus the great year, 
In effect, the period of ſixty years with that of 
fix hundred, has the ſame relation as the num 


beg < 32,000 and 4, 320, ooo, of which the 


| Bramins make uſe in their aſtronomical caleu. 
lations. Theſe periods contain a determined 


number of time; the anomaliſtic period of, 


two hundred and forty eight days, which the 
Bramins make uſe of for the motion of the 


moon and its apogee, ſuppoſed to part at che 


fame time, from the ſame point, and to move in 


the ſame way, to meet at the end of two 


hundred and forty eight days, at the fame hour, 


and at the fame * from whence. Jy: ia | 


out. 
i N pron ANT. 55 e 
The fixed ſtars e 
34 minutes in 60 years, their 
progreſs will be in 3600 


| yearsof = - - » - - 54 3600 


Vor. I. . HA 0 


= . __ 4s WI VE oe e ARE 
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K petiod i is called "Sards 


by Beroſus ; therefore tie 
fixed ſtars, in 24,000 years, 
make their entire wo : 


or J 3 
Ni ne of theſe” rexaltions 


dre e AW 


31101 : RT 
* 


3⁵⁰ 2480 > 


P Hane - — 8 8 _- | - — —— 216,000 
But it is to be obſerved, © 


"that the period of Go ars, 
and that of 600 years, re- 


duced into days of 360 in the 


the year, gives the numbers 


21,600, and 216 „ooo; f 


which the laſt expreſſes the 
years here marked; 
"Tis, multiplied by 2, fur- 
' niſhes the duration of the 
4th age, or Calyougam 


- 432,000 


Beroſus alſo ſpeaks of the aſtronomical ob- 
ſervations made by the ancient Chaldeans, du- 
ring the ſame number of years, viz. 432; 000; 

but Mr. Le Gentib proves extremely well, that 
the ancients ſuppofed, in their calculations, 
that 
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chat the year had three: hundred and ſixty 
days, and divided into a thouſand equal parts 
therefore the 432,000. years af the Chal- 
F * as wwe may ren it in Pliny. 


| THE, FOURTH, AGE; tart 


Maltiphed by 2, gives for tlie 3d, 6155 | 

Multiplicd by 3, gives forthe 2d, 1,296,000 

Multiplied by 4, gives for the 1ſt, 1,728,000 
| Therefore theſe ages contain 

The 1ſt, 2 
2d, ESL 3 da. 

— & . 1 5 e 
Ath, 1 do. | 
Theſe ten periods make - =, 4,329,000 

We muſt here, remark. that the figures 

4,3, and 2, which expreſs the relation of the 

three firſt ages, being written thus 4, 3, 2, 

make 432; which correſponds with the four 

hundred and thirty two years of the aſtrono- 
mical obſervations of the Chaldeans: and 


ſuppoſing each of theſe years divided into a 
| 8 Hha | thouſand 


% 
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thouſand. parts, we - ſhall find 4 324000, A 
number equal to Calybugam. 
However prodigious theſe be are, 5 
more ſo thoſe of the lives of Brouma and 
Vichenou, we ſhould never forget that they 
take their riſe from the preceſſion of equinoxes 
of fifty-four ſeconds, more or leſs times re- 
peated ; theſe monſtrous numbers will then 
ceaſe to appear abſurd, | i 
From this general diviſion of the F uration 
relative to all beings, from the creator to man, 
we will now proceed to the common and civil 
diviſion of time among the Indians. : 


3 | TIE: "> 
C H 4 1 XI. 


DIVISION OF THE AGES, YEARS, 
MONTHS, AND DAYS. 


ESIDES the epocha of Salivagana, the 
Indians have a period of ſixty years *, 
| each 


— 


1 1 8 - tb 2 ba . — 
| 
fe 


* This period is alſo aſtronomical. - The fixed ſtars chang+ 
Tag, as we have ſecn in the * chapter, 54 ſeconds in 
| longitude, 
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each of which i marked by ſome ſpecific 
name. They. uſe theſe names only in particular 
acts, bills of exchange and notes. of hand for 
money borrowed, to note the year in which 
the contract was made; but in family con- 
cerns, which are for perpetuity, as well as in 
the inſcriptions of temples, they join to the 
name of the year, the year of the æra of Sali - 
W and that of the fourth age. 


Names o. the. Years of the Period ay | 


1 Sixty Tears. 5 
1. Phe ? ˙]; Hyouva. 
a.. 10. Dadon. 


2 

3. Soucoula. ITY ; 11. Itchoura. 
4. Pramadouda. 1 As Begoudamia. 
5. Praſſor- Podi. 13. Pramadi. 
6. Anguira. ty 4. Vicrema. 
7. Strimouga. Ig. Vetchou, 
8. Bavaa. 46. eee . 


ny 2 r 8 


n * year, it follows, that at the a of flue 
years they have travelled 54 minutes. From hence the In 
dians have drawn the cycle here mentioned, which exactly | 
divides the grand period of 244000 Fears, during which time 
the entire revolution of the heavens is made. 

8 e Souranon. 
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57 


Souvanon. 


18. Dama 


19 


Partiva. 


ii Via 
21% Satvajetton. : 


23: 


24. 


25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


29. 


30. 


2 » 
. * — 
1 | 8 9 Y 7 
9 5 


Vigourci. 
Kara. 

M anudana, 
Viges 
Manmada. 
Dounmougul. 


Tevalarnbi. 


Velembl. | 


. Vigafi. 


Charvarl. 


. Palapava. 


Soupagredou. 


Soubagredou. 


een. 


39. 


Vichoua-Vichou. 


40. Parabava. 


1 


he , Chaomi ia 
44. 


— 
* 


Paravangav | 
Kelega. 


Virodigredous | 
46. Pavadabii © 

* 

48. 
49. F 
50 

81. Pringaa. 

52. Calcavouta. 


Pramadetche. ; 
Ananda, 
Ratchada. . 
Naſſa. 


Sitravachi. 
Raoutti. 
Dodatnadl. 
Doundoumi. 


Routrocari. 


Ratratchemi. 


Atcheia. 


The year 1782. correſpond s with the 


year of Soupagredotr of this period, and com- 
menced 


wenced che 1 April, tele praighat, 
chat. is $0 ay, at ten hours and for · u 
minutes in the ann. This year cis dhe 
ſevecupem- hundred, and founth ef ihe. imma bf 
Balixagana, and dhe four Sher fam gight hun- 
dred and — ne uf * 
World. 
Bodens i is n and divided. 4 
twelve months. Aecording to the moſtregeiv- 
ed ꝓpinion, it is compoſed of three hundred 
and ſixty-five days, ſeventeen najigues and thirty- 
.thr ce: vinajigues, which make three hundred 
and ſixty- ſive days, ſeven hours, ene minute, 
and twelve European ſeconds . The year 
having, as above mentigned, ſome hours more 
than three hundred and ifixtyefive days, ithe 
Tamouls, who are ignorant of he hiſſextiles 
or leap years, have found no ther: method to 
e the N. n "than to ait td the 


"OE * 3. — 


* 
; Nia Mts Bio. — — ———— — Tz TT #T 7.0 — — * 


*The ſyderal year of the Bramins, according to Mr. 
Le Gentil (vol. 1, page 230) conſiſts of 365 days, 18 
hours, 31 minutes, 15 Indian ſeconds ; — which are equal to 
365 days, 6 hours, 12 minutes, and 30 European ſeconds. 

There are years, it is true, which contain the ſame number 
of days, hours, minutes and ſeconds; but there are alſo 
| #thers. which have more or leſs, 158 

hours 
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hours to every month; which is the reaſon 
that the months are not all years of equal 
lengrh. It is alſo one of the methods tlie 
Bramins m. xe uſe of to render themſelves ab- 
. Glately bey and keep the unhappy people 
in the greateſt ſpiritual ſubjection. Thoſe 
who know ſomething of India are not ſur- 
prized at the ſuperſtition which reigns. The 
- ignorance and apathy of its inhabitants will 
always keep them under the yoke of thoſe 
who call themſelves the agents of the Divinity. 
Notwithſtanding we have already Laid, that 
according to the moſt common opinion, the 
year conſiſts of three hundred and ſixty- five 
days and ſeventeen najigues, and thirty- three 
vinajigues, yet there are years which have 
exactly three hundred and ſixty- five days, and 
others that have more or leſs najigues. 
The Indians are perhaps the only people 
who begin their year and month at different 
hours of the day. Their firſt month, 4 is in 
our month of April. 
Although the Indian year contains the HO 
: | number of days as ours, our months do not 
corre! pond with theirs, neither for the num- 
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ber of days, as they have thirty-two; nor for 
the commencement, as they fall ſometimes | 
on the ſeventh and ſometimeson the thirteenth 
of our months. F urther, the Indians divide 
the year into two equal parts, each of ſix 
months, to reckon the progreſs. of the ſun 
towards the ſouth, and his return towards the . 
north. This part of the ſun's return into 
the north, which is called Outrainon, begins 
the firſt day of the month of Tai, and ends 
the laſt of the month of Ani; the other part, 
which is called Dechanaion, begins the firſt of 
the month Addi, and ends the laſt of the 
month Margazi. 


4 N ames of the Twelve Months. 

Chittere, April, according to tlie 

common computation, has 's 31 Days, 
Vayaſh, May, alſo, — - — 1 
Al, f = <= 200” 
Addi, July,. 
Avani, Auguſt, ga 
Pretachi, September, — 
Arpichi, ; October, - 1 : 

Ver. 1. 1 


4 
1 5 7 
=. 

" 2 
, — 


Maſfi, 
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a 
[8 


_— December, 30 * 
. January, 1 
February, - 30 
Pangoumi, March, = 30 


I have not added the hours, minutes and 


ſeconds, which each month ought to have, 
becauſe they vary every year. 


It is the Bramins of Tanjout, | and of the 
temple of Canjivaron, who every year fix 
the moments in which the year and months 


begin; they make and diſtribute the Panjan- 


gans, which all the en of the Carnatic | 


follow. 


The Tamouls divide the ay into 0 


parts, or little hours, called najigues. The 
firſt begins at ſun-riſe; and the thirtieth, 


at his ſetting ; the other thirty commence at 
ſun-ſet, and end at his riſing the day fol- 


lowing. Thus, the najigues, like the Ita- 


lian hours, are not equal all the year. In ge- 


neral, two na ajigues and a half anſwer to one 
of our hours. 


A najigue is abe igto three handed 


and katy parts, _ Nodi, or Lipitam. 


Sometimes | 


5 
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erndchrics they divide the day into eight 
| watches, which they call Chamam, or Va- 
mam, of which, four are for the day, and wa 
for the night. 0 
The days of the week are called Kia amai, 
or Varam. They are, like ours, conſecrated 
to the planets. To expreſs each day, they add 
Ky amai to the name of the planet to which 
it is appropriated, 


war fignifies sun. Nair Kijamal Ggnifies Sundays = 


Tinguel - - The Moon Tinguel Kijamai - Monday. 

Chevoai - - - - - Mars.  *Chevoai Kijamai « « - — Treſday. 

Bouda - - - Mercury» Bouda Kijamai - 4, - Wednelday' 

Vingm - - Jupiter. Vingam Kijamai - - « Thurſdaye 

Vell Venus. Veli ,Kijamai - - - Friday. 

Sanj - „Saturn. Sant Kijjamai = « » - Saturday. 
— i{pgmn;_—_— 


C H.4\ F. x. 


OF LUCKY AND UNLUCKY pays, 


N GENERAL, errors are ks a X 
than the abuſe of ſome true principle. It 
was ſcarcely ſuſpe&ed that the motion of the 
ſtars could have any influence on terreſtrial - 
beings; but when men bewildered themſelves © 
T1 12 in 


£ _ 1 . 
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in the reveries of judicial aſtrology, they 
wanted that moral and phyſical phenomenons 
ſhould be explained by the ſame cauſes; and 
the planets became the book of fates. WY 
crowd of impoſtures perſuaded the people 

that they had the ſecret of unfolding their deſ. 
tiny, and their aſſertions were ſoon credited 

from whence ſprung ſoothſayers and ſorcerers; 
who have dif] perſed themſelves among all. na- 
tions, to foretel things to come, and to an- 
nounce the lucky and unlu cky day #, The 


| Bramins, intereſted to perpetuate. the empire of — 


ſuperſtition, yearly labour to mark the days 
of felicity and misfortune, from which they 
direct the actions of the Indians. 


* The Egyptians had days on which they d not xi 
to undertake any thing; and the ſtudy of their prieſts, as 
well as thoſe of the Greeks and Romans, was to read in the 
planets the good and bad auguries. The Chineſe undertake 
nothing, if the tortoiſe or the characters of Confucius, which 
they conſult every morning, prognoſticate an unlucky day. 
The Gauls alſo conſulted the ſoothſayers: they obſerved the. 
auguries, and did not dare to ſtir out on certain days of the 
moon, and of the week, In that happy age, when France 
was governed by a great king, Mary de Medicis, and aue: + 
the court, conſulted aſtrologers; and, like the Indians, Chi. 
neſe, Africans, and — wore — to make them 


rene, | 


According 
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According to this ealculation, there every 
day happens one Natchetron, one Yogon, one 
Tidi, two Carenons, twelve Laquenons, one | 
Ragoucalou, one Covliguen, and ſometimes 
one Vartchion. The Nachetrons, and the Vo- 
gons are to the number of twenty ſeven; 
they being at different heurs of the day, and 
laſt each ſixty naſigues, or twenty four hours, _ 
This is what wwe learn from the Pandjangans, .: 
The Tidi laſts. alſo fixty najigues, and be 

gins with the moon, or ſooner. The Tidis 
are the hames of the days of the moon. They 
reckon fourteen, without, comprehending the- 


new and the full moon, which have parti» 


cular names. The ſame Tidis return after 
the full moon into the ſame rank from hence 
they paſſed after the new, and it is the Pand- 
jangans alſo which announce the hour of the 
beginning of the Tidi. Bs 
The Laquenons „ Sans 6r 
the Zodiac, and laſt altogether ſixty najigues. 
On the firſt najjgue of the day begins the 
Laquenon of the month, and the others ſuce 
ceed till the, day aa: 


The 
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The Ragoucalou, - and the Couggguen, laſt 

only three najigues three quarters in the 71 

and they are daily at fixed hours. | 

The Vartchion, which comes only on a cer - 

tain day, marked by the Pandjangans, in like 

manner laſts only three najigues three quarters. 

Among the Natchetrons, the Yogons, the 
Tidis, the Laquenons, the-Carenons, and the 
days of the week, there are good and bad: if 
the greater number is good, the day is not un- 
lucky; and it is the contrary, if it is unfore 
| tunate. The Ragoucalou is always bad, and 
the Coliguen always good; while it laſts, no 
melancholy ſervice can be performed; ſuch as 
prayers and ceremonies for the dead. 

The Vartchion is dreadful; and, for the time 
of its duration, the Indians deſiſt from all un- 
dertakings, even if their: fortune was in- 
tereſted. 

We are now going to 1 oy the days of 
the week, which we ſhall be obliged to recapi- 
tulate, in order to diſtinguiſh the good and the 

bad, as well as the hours where Ragoucalou and 
the Couliguen happen. 
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— 1 22 7 4 _ 7 — - ” | 5 1 (55 Þ 
* % A ** © * F 3 
HOURS IN WHICH HOURS IN WHICH 


| $ THE _COULIGUEN | THE RAGOUCALOU 
o n BEGINS.” N 


8 „ 
Sünday. Nair. Bad. at 22 najigues ; at 26 najigues # 
. . ; ; = IS - ” 3 


Monday. Tinguel. Good. at . 2 1 3 5 2 
a *. * a „ PRE LO e, O, os 55 MEE 


| Tueſday. | Chevoai.: Bad. |. at 13 11 [at 24 
1 2 | a : 4 Bouda. Fs ; . 72 53 & * * — D "*s N 
; Wedneſday. 1 Good. W TY 4 - 4 at. 15 . W — 11 1 
| - | | | g 2 ; r . ; i N 5 2 tht | 
Thurſday. |. Viagam. | Good. at 7 1 8 - + } 


Friday, © | Velli: © Good. at 3'- - - fare — — 4 


83 4 — — . . - amr” th * | 
Saturday. | Sani. Bad. | at I ©». » » 11 [at 7 - . £ 
% þ X 2 7 a 8 : £ ” 3 7 i * A 
* ” : - 4% o 7 < . „ 
8 + = 1 Px : -_ 
15 75 * . N i . 8 


The N atchetrohs are, aceording to a6 In- 
8 dans, twenty-ſeven ſtars which the moon 
2 ſucceſſively. travels through, and ſtays i in-each 5 
of them twenty four hours or ſixty najigues. 
| It is for this. reaſon that they call them 
houſes of the moon, and conſecrate to each in 
particular A - quadruped, a bird, and a tree, 
the ſame as the ſyllables df their tongue; ſo 
that the names which begin by. ſuch or ſuch 
ſyllable, belong to ſuch 3 Natchetron. Wo" 
- ſhall. diſtinguiſh them, according. to their rank, 
in joining to each the n wo pots which 
ann auth 0 ben. ee 


MArchRT AOS. | 


£ * — * % 
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"NATCHETRONS. | 
— — 5 —— * 3 | a 
LENS 4 [PE ennuvrzbs. BIRDS. PLANTS. 
— —-—-—i25 —＋—— — 
1. Afouadi. » « , hag. Horſe. 8 "1 — - + | Etti. | 
a. Barani. - = « | Bad. | Male Elephant. «| | Rook. - - | Nelie. 
. Cartigue.*> = | Bad. | Got. Peacock. Atti. 
4. Rogueni . | Gbed. | Convre Capelle. - «£' > + | Jarabelon, 
8. Mourgaſirgans, Good.] Char - - | Hen. - - Ebene. 
6. Tirvadere. - - Bad. Dog. ] Squirrel +. | Chinguerecak, 
7. Pouarpouchon, | Good. | Cat.-- « + - - | Swan, < Bambou. 
8. Panchen. - | Good. | Male Buffalo. - | Diver. - - | Arechi. 
9. Arion. Bad. EX ij o: > „ Mounemaron. 
10. Magon. - > > | Good. Houſe Rat. | Male Kite. * 
11. Pourom. - - | Bad. | Muſk Rat. Female Kite f Pilachi. 3” 
12. Outiram. - - | Good. | Bull. [ Areli. 
13. Atom.. - { Good. | Female Buffalo. | Eagle. | Antimarons 
14. Chittere. - - | Bad. © Tyger. == - - |- > = RE Couvelemaryn, 
1 5. Souadi. - - - | Good. | He Goat. - - - | Fly . - | Marondemaron. 
16. Villagom. - - Bad. Tigreſz. — 4144 —— velamaron : 
17. Amouchon. - Good. Hind. — 42 2 94 Movgoujemarone 
18. Quete, - - = Bad. Stag Paraimarons 
ag. .Malkb.. ee | Birch, 1 1 tis }« fi Sfhramirony | 
20. Pouradon. - -. Bad. Monkeys - = | - = = bl Far, 
21. Outraron. Good. Mangouſſe - $ . | 
2. Tirouvanen, + | Good, | She Monkey. + 1 
23- . +. = | Goal e el > 
24. Chadcom, = - | Good. |. Mare. eren. 
2c. Dountadii® 4 P Bai. I „ 2b {owt 
6. Outyatadi. == 1 Gord. | Cow. f [= 5 #15, 
27. Neva. - = - | God. | Female Klephant. | - © - Elli 
ien ee eee 3 +3 


* Name of a ſnake; which the Idians oltoern ie by the 


+ I imagine they have put this animal among the W Ea 
hops from one branch to the other. 
+ It ſeems che Indians rank this inſect arnoog 


| WO l 


Se 
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71 DIS, or the Days of the Moon. CE 
The day of the new moon is called Ama- 


vaſſe, and that of the full moon Parouvon. 


\ Theſe two days are always unlucky. The 
time of the moon's increaſe is called Sonqui- 
lapatcham *, or Parouvapatcham +; that of its 


decline is s een, . 


Abarapatcham 8. 

„ f the Fon He: 

01. Predame or Pattyami - - Bad. 
2. Tondiguei or . - == Good. 
3. Trediguei - or Tiyaa Good. 
4. Chaori— or S Bad. 
8 Pangemi = Or Pangſami - - Good. | 
6. Chaſti - - or Satehti - - | - Good. 
7. Sattar - or China Good. 
8. Atchemi - or Aſtimi - - - Indiffetent.” 
9. Noami - - or Navami - Bad. 
10. Decemi - or Taſami - Good. 


St — 8 


" #t * * K > 
OT OO —— : * _— 2 W : a 1 r 4 


OF 


* Sonquilam ſignifies whiteneſs, light, on, account of 
the brightneſs with which the moon ſeems to be enlightened, 
at the beginning of the night after the: new moon. 

I Parouvan ſignifies the firſt cauſe, the anterior part. 

+ Kitcham, or Quichen, fignifies blackneſs. 

8 Abaram means che hinder part. 


Vor. I. 4 11. Yagadechi 
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11. Yagadechi - or Egacataſſi - - Good, 
12. Douadechi - or Touvataſſi = Good, 
13. Tredechi - or Teriyotaſi = » Good, 
14. Saderatachi - or Sadourataſſi = Good. 

They make uſe of the term Roni, 
which ſignifies obſcurity, to expreſs the time 
aſter the full moon: and that of Soutta, which 
means ue to ages he time after the 
new moon. LD 

When. Ba want to * out a Tdi, 0 
day of the moon, they ſay, ſuch a Tidi . 
the Amavaſſe, or aſter the Parouvon of ſuch 
a mont | = Poe OR 

The names of the Tidis- - are * rhrnert 
cal names of the Samſcroutam language; the 
Indians, in the courſe of time, made divinities 
of them. The days of the Amavaſſe and of 
the Parouvon, of all the months, are days of 
faſting and prayer for their dead anceſtors; 
that is is to ſay, if they do not fall on a 
Yeaſt day. $6 

| | LAQUVENONS. 

The Laquenons are figns of the Zodiae; MP 


the ſun enters one of theſe ſigns every month, 


and the twelve _ paſs by the earth. To 
| 7 > Row 
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know: under which Laquenon they are, at a 
certain hour of the day, they begin to count 

from the fiſt hour. of the Laquenon of the 
month, and then the others, accordin g to their 
rank: the duration of each Laquenon i 15 fixed, 
00 their tay glue W najigu es. 1 


1 — 
2K * 8 1 4 8 * 


— 4 8 
* — — ITT r = _ =» %4 vw w# 6. ot * 44 ah 
” 
- - : 


. 3 5 DAILY 
NAMES OF THE MONTHS, NAMES OF, THE LAQUENONS, . DURATION ' 


r 


2 . 


838 
— 2— — E * % W 


April, oOChnittere. e che Ram, Good. 4 najigues Z 


May, Vay aſſi. | Richebon, the Taurus, Good- an + 
| June, | Ani. | Midounon, the Gemini, Good. | 5 - - - » 4 | 1 
July, . Addi. Carcadagon, the Cancer, Bad. Ts 6 bo "6p 2 ; 1 
Auguſt, Avani, Singams the Lion, Good. | 5 - = = - F | 
September, Pretachi, { Canni, the Virgo, . Good. | 5 - - - - Ix x 


October, Arpichi, | Tolam, the Libr, Bad. | 5 - = - =.11 
November, Cartigues | Virchigon, the Scorpion, Bad. | 5 » = $ 
December, Margaziz | Danafſon, . the Arc, Bad. | 5 - - - » & 
Jonny, Ta. Maharan, the Crocodile, Good: | 5 - - - = þ 
February, Maſi, | Counbon, the Vaſe, * Bad. [| 4 4 
March, Pangoumi. Minon, the Fiſh, Good - ; 44““èꝗ 


N . 


$2 


"Theſe names ſignify the ſame thing as ours, 
except Midounon, which means the Gemini; 
of which one holds a club, and the other a 

guitar; inſtead of the club and arrow which we 

: give to the Gemini. Danaſſon means a bow ; 

and not, as witk us, the Sagittarius, who uſes it. 

Kk 2 Maha 


| 
| 
; 
: 
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for its exploits; and has great affinity to the 
crocodile. The Indians alſo call it Sourra. 
The moſt happy months for contraQting a 
marriage, building a houſe, digging a well, 
conſtructing a choultry, &c. are the months of 


- Chittere, Vayaſſi, Addi, and Tai. The other 


months are leſs happy, and in which particular 


circumſtances alone can induce the Indians to 


do any acts of conſequence : they are the 
months of Ani, Avani, and Pangouni. In the 
month Cartigue, they only marry in ſecond 
marriages z but in the other months of tlie 


eonſequence without being forced to it: theſe 


mary | are reputed very unlucky. | 


YOGONS, 
There are twenty-ſeven Yogons, Sh 


commonly laſt each ſixty najigues. They 


Maharan is a kind of a fabulous fiſh, celebrated | 


year the Indians never undertake any thing of 


ſucceed each other without interru ption. Their | 


names are, 


* N - Good, 6. Adicandon, Bad. 
2. Pridi - - - - Good, 7. Sougarneon, - - Good. 
3. Aichtneman, - Good. 8, Dourti, - - - Good 
4. Saoubaguinen, Good, 9. Choulom, - - - Bad., 


5. Sabonon : Good, 10. : Guetom, === - Bad. 
IO 3 11. Virti, 


N 
p 
he, „ 
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11. Virti, Good. 20. Chivon,. - - » - Goqd. 
12. Dourouvon, - - Good. 21. Chiddon,, God. 
13. Viagaden, - Bad. 22. Saddion, - - God. 

14. Archenon, « Good, 23, Soubon + Good. 
15. Vatchetron, Good. 24. Soubranion, + Good. 85 
16. Siddi, * wi Good. 2 Go Broumon, * Good. | iq 
17. Vedibadon, + - - Bad, 26, Mahandron, Good. | 1 | 
18. 'Varianon, -'- Good. 27. Vaitredi, - - « Bad. | i 
19. Parigon, - - - - Good, "= | Cy | 


The ſeventeenth Vogon, which I have writ» 
ten according to the Tamoul pronunciation 
Vedibadon, is known, at Surat, by the name 
of Vatibate: it is regarded ſo very ominous, 
that it ſerves as a collective name for all un- 
lucky days: and yet, although. this Yogon 
happens but once every twenty-ſeven days, 
they nevertheleſs call all the unlucky days, at 
Surat, Vatibate ; and when the Indians wiſh 
to excuſe themſelves from buſineſs on account 
of a bad Gays * "5 it is Vatibate. 


CAREMONS. 

The Caremons are to the number of eleven; 

two happen every day „ and each laſts _ | 
najigues; their names are, | Tz 


2% Baron, 


| 
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- 1; Batoh, '- --< - Good, + 7. Pattire,- --- - Good. 
2. Balevoh, - - Good. 3. Sagounonn Bad. 
3. Caoule von, Good - 9. Sadouchoudon, Bad. 
4. Tahudele - - Good. 10. Nagaron, - « Bad. 
6. Gueneſſi, - - - Good · 11. Guimedouguenon, Bad. 
6. Van. Good. 3 
The Tidis, the Natchetrons, and the Vo- 


gons, laſt commonly fixty najigues. How- 


ever, it ſometimes happens that their duration 


may be ſixty- ſix and a half, or reduced to fifty- 
three and a half ; but they never increaſe or 
decreaſe. | 25 

The Caremons may alſo diminiſh or in- 
creaſe three najigues. The cauſe of theſe dif- 
ferences is unknown to the common Bramins. 

I never could learn from any Bramin what 
a Yogon and a Caremon was, And, notwith- 
ſtanding the Indians eſteem them as very ef- 
ſential for the happineſs or miſery of their 
lives, they know only the names, duration, 


and their good and bad qualities. They abſo- 


lately depend on the Bramins for the expla- 


nation of every thing in which they are con- 


cerned, in ſuch manner that they are obliged 
to have recourſe to them when they want 
any information relative to their religion, and 
1 | even 
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even to their cuſtoms. - The Bramins always 
heſitate in inſtructing them, for fear they 
ſhould penetrate into their myſteries; which 
would ruin the aſcendance which they, have 
over the minds of the people. Many Iadi- 
ans whom I conſulted, eng che s 
perfectly acquainted with the hiſtory of theit 
gods, were abſolutely ignorant, and hardly 
would give themſelves the trouble to know 
the days in which they ved. C ontent with 
what the Pandjangancarers informed them 
every morning, they deſired nothing further. 
Ihe manner of reckoning the good and bad 
448 f is not particular to the Tamguls, but 
is common over all India. 282 | 
- The Pandjangan, which is the almanac br 
4 Tamouls, ſhows the Varons, or days of 
the week, the Natchettons, the Vogons, the 
Caremons, and the Tidis; and alſo ſhows if 
they are lucky, and the time when they begin. 
"= Pandjangancarers, or Bramins who car- 
ry the Pandjangan, are obliged to announce 
them every morning, in the houſes to which 
they belong; they alſo inform them (but 
this is not obligatory}, what day of the 
8 55 e month 


— — — — — — We wer — — ——— 
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month it is, and when the Vartchians hap» 


pen. They have no occaſion to mention the 


Rougoucalous, the Couliguens, and the La- 


quenons, becauſe their duration is conſtant, 


and they happen daily at ſtated hours. With 


regard to the feſtivals, as they come with the 
Natchetrons, or the Tidis, excepting the 
Pongol, and the firſt day 6f the year which 
begins with the ſun, it is ſufficient. to an- 
nounce the Natchetron, or the Tidi. 

The exceſſive curioſity of the Indians, to 
know what is to happen, leads them into the 
purſuit of all methods to penetrate into futu- 
rity. The perſuaſion they have, that ſuch pri- 


vilege is beſtowed on the Bramins, makes 
them every inſtant have recourſe to theſe pious 


impoſters. Indians of high caſt and wealth, 
have not only the Natchetron and the Tidi 
announced to chem every day, but ſtill more, 
they have their fortunes told, and regulate 
themſelves upon the predictions of the Pand- 
jangancarers in the conduct of all their affairs. 
It may be eaſily imagined with what a mix- 
ture of abſurdities and fables thels e 


muſt abound. 
Good 
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Good or bad days; lucky and unlucky 
hours; the return from a voyage; a recovery 
from fickneſs ; the loſs of property; in ſhort, 
every circumſtance gives a cauſe for applica- 
tion to the conjurers. Futurity 3 is alſo con- 
ſulted by the flight, crying, or ſinging of birds. 
In a word, nothing can conquer the fear with 
which an Indian is inſpired by a bad prognoſ- 
tic; notwithſtanding he every day experiences 
the fallacy of theſe drawers of horoſcopes. 

To form prognoſtics on the periodical dif- 
orders of women; to preſage on the manner 
a perſon has ſneezed; to interpret dreams; ob- 
ſerve the days proper to be ſhaved; to inhabit 
a new houſe, or build another; to endeavour 
finding out whether a woman, with child, ſhall 
produce a boy. or girl; to make uſe of enchant- 
ments againſt venomous beaſts ; to know he- 
ther the fight of ſuch or ſuch an object pre- 
ſages good or bad, &c. &c. is all denominated 
| ſcience, and forms the principal ſtudy of the 
Bramins; who are intereſted to keep the peo» 
ple i in theſe ſuperſtitious errors, from the pro- 
fit which they obtain. 3 2 ; | 

Vor- I. r 
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| HAVE eſteemed it neceſſaty to firiiſh u | 
| work with the Symbol of the Bramins; 
which will demonſtrate that the ſuperſtitious 
cuſtoms practiſed by a credulous and fanatic 
people, are far diſtant from the philoſophy of 
the Bramins, whoſe morality is of the utmoſt 


purity. 
| : SYMBOL OF THE dere. 
The Supreme Being, whom we call Chi. 
| ven, and others, Vichenou, f is the only being 
whom we acknowledge to. be  ornnipotent. 
! He 3 is the principle of five elements, of aQtior 8, 
| and of motions, which are e the cauſe of |] life 
| | * 'This chapter is a ſimple tranllation of the Landen. 
' et 0 


r 
| Blended with our fouls, he gives 
us Ties s ” therefore, the ſubſtance of tlie 
foul, and her knowle edge, is no ether thari 
God Kimie He has created all things, 
relerves all things by his goodneſs, and in 
the end will deſttoy all things. He is the 
£ G0 of Gods, the God ortinipotent, the only 
ord.” The Vedams, the Vagamons, the 
haſtrons, and the Pouranons, certify the 
fame, ”. Al the ſubaltern dirmities are only 
creatures, God has ſeveral times deſtroyed 
the. world, and recreated. tlie ſame. He is 
an omnipreſent being; ; and, like a light, he 1s | 
bf ſpread over all. Eternal; and not born. He 
is all in all, and will be lo, throughout all titne. 
He, alone, has Enowledgs of himſelf, and is 
incom prehenf ſible to all others. Even the 
gods comprehend not his eſſence. It is 
his ſupreme ſubſtance Which communicates 
light to the ſun, and to the moon. It is God 
alone Who created the univerſe by his produc 
tive power; who maintains it by his all- pre- 
ſerving power; and who will deſtroy it by his 
deſtructive power; ſo that it is him who is 
repreſented under the name of the wre gods, 
Ll 7 


who 
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E 
1 


who are called Trimourti. He has create 
the gods, men, and animals, only to make 
his goodneſs viſible. Sometimes he appears 
not to have either thought, or any ſenſi. . 


ble quality. Sometimes like fire, which is 
found in wood, and ſtones, and in the air, 


God is found in every thing. His wiſdom, 
power, and deſigus, are like a vaſt and 


boundleſs ocean, which is not to be traverſed 


or fathomed. Although he has not corporeal 
propriety, either of great or ſmall extent, he 
yet, ſometimes, taketh a form, that thoſe 
whom he has created, and were plun ged in 


darkneſs, may receive the benefit of light. 


And, notwithſtanding the various human 
forms which he has taken, he is not ſubject 
to either pleaſures or pains ; as he is by his 


natur E unchangeable. There are no other ö 


gods but God. No perſon can unravel, diſ- 
tinguiſh, or avoid what he has ſpread through 
the earth. He fills the earth with his im- 
menſity, and 1 is the beginning of all things, 


without having ever had a beginning. 


God who 1s infinitely ſmaller than an atom, 


is infinitely larger than the univerſe : this in- 


dependant 
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deper pendant deity, this fres deity, this God who 
is alt things, exiſts always alone without at- 
tribute, without act, without quality or ſubs 
jection to time or place; fo that he is immut- 
NT, This fole and uncompounded deity has 
0 real connexion with matter; as the. rays. of 
4 moon reflected in the water ſeem to be in 
"motion with the water that is agitated, with 
out the water Travan 8 wy ins ing TY 
the moon, 
This is che image of this as 2 all 
chat! is matter and attribute; paſſions or actions; ; 
this union reſembles thoſe dreams in which 
we imagine illufive objects are ſeen and felt. 
; God manifeſts himſelf in many bodies as well 
asin many ſouls ; as the ſun, the ſole body of 
light, imprints his image in different vaſes of 
water, It is from the power of God that the 
wind blows; that the ſun ſhines ;/ the fire has 
heat, and that rain falls. In a word, he is the 
perfection, beginning, end and en of his 
worſhippers. | 
With reſpett to the 0 whom we tos 
multi plied, and whom we know under ſo ma- 
ny different forms, they are only ſhaped in 
ſuch 
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tuch manner to impreſs, weak and ignor ant 
minds, whoſe groſs religion wanted ſomething 
material and palpable, They. cquld never com- 
prehend the goodneſs and greatneſs of the Su- 
preme Being, without all theſe repreſenta= 
tions and images, which makes them think of 
God when they perceive his att ributes; Y from 
which, attributes, it may be ſaid, ſo many 
different deities have been made. On the con- 
trary, thoſe who can comprehend the Supreme 
Being have no qccaſign for idols; as the fi- 
gures, to which we offer our homage, _  - 
properly only the reſemblances of his being, 
in the various times he has viſited the world, 
under forms which we honour 3 in memory of 
his divine appearance, and of the good. N 
they procured us, 

We believe alſo that plants and . | 
have verily a ſoul like ourſelves; and for this 
reaſon all living animals ſhould be. reſpected: 

3 and we believe that thoſe who. fac rifice thera 

| | commit a great crimes 

| We reverence the ſanctity of Gt 
places and rivers, becauſe God has promiſed 

us 


* 


— 


8 18A Ar- esse r 
bes to prend his divine price over cred 


bite „ IP 

The Ailtiictions + "my Anillles Ik and 
ed on their own origin. We conſider the 
Bramins as tlie firſt, becatiſe they came out 
of the face of Brouma ; the Chatriers as the. 
| ſecond, becauſe they came from his fouls. 
ders ; the Vaſſiers are the. third, as they came 
from his belly; and the Choutres have the 
fourth rank, as they came from his feet. 
Probably theſe origins are only allegorical fi- 
gures of the truth; but we believe them as 
realities. This is our faith, and creed. 
It is not perfect, becauſe we are ignorant in 


what manner to pleaſe God better; but the 


greatneſs, and abundance of his mercy, ſup- 


plies what is wanting in our worſhip. We 
know only, that we ought to fear and ſerve 
God : and in that we all agree, And, not- 
withſtanding the difference of dur ſects, we 
all agree, and unanimouſly confeſs, that thoſe 
who do good, ſhall be rewarded according to 
their good works; and thoſe who have done 
evil, puniſhed for their bad actions. The 
goodneſs 
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goodneſs uf God impedes not his juſtice ; and 
his juſtice hurts not his goodneſs; but the 
ſecrets of his conduct are impenetrable. 
Who can fathom the profundity of his judge · 
ments: Me adore his incomprehenſibility ! 
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